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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ury’s failure to sell $100,000,000 notes at 112 per 
cent for a four-year maturity may really be a 
sign of improving business. 


| FROM being an unsettling factor, the Treas- 


| Interest rates on Government issues have been al- 
together too low, due undoubtedly to the excess 
bank reserves, the uncertainty as to the future of busi- 
ness and the underlying’ apprehension as to the long 
range outlook. 


] But it is apparent now that interest rates are going 
up slightly because there are on the horizon symp- 
toms of increased use for money in business and indi- 
cations that the excess reserves lying idle in the banks 
may have ahead some investment possibilities. 


@) There is, of course, to be taken into consideration 

~ the unusual conditions which faced the investment 

market last week. Congress was winding up its ses- 

sions and Government bond markets were weak as if 

there was in process a sort of testing out of the ground 

to which new issues with new interest rates could be 

adjusted. 
vyv¥eeY 

With a forthcoming issue of $1.- 

INTEREST RATES 250,000,000 in October to refund 

BOUND TO GO UP the existing Fourth Liberty Loan 

ON FUTURE ISSUES bonds, bearing 414 per cent inter- 

est, it was natural that investors 

should stop, look, and listen for some idea of what was 
generally ahead in Government offerings. 


@ But, broadly, the inevitable increase in interest rates 
wee sign of a better understanding by the Govern 
ment of what it must pay for its money. Certainly it 
shows that the large short-term debt which is always 
uncomfortable to governments with unbalanced budgets 
must soon be refunded into longer term maturities. 


@] The Treasury has done well to keep the average in- 
” terest rate on its borrowings down and this has 
meant a considerable saving, but it cannot hope to do 
this indefinitely, especially if the New Deal keeps on 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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In Peace-time History 


Government Has Added 165,000 to Its Rolls Since March, 1933, 
To Work Out Reforms and Recovery 


BOOM hits Government—165,- 
000 are added to the Federal 
pay roll. 

Uncle Sam, shouldering new and 
expanding jobs, has increased his 
force by one-third in 29 months. 
Never in peace-time has it been so 
large. 

Today about 730,000 civil employes 
draw Government checks. And still 
the trend of employment continues 
upward. More thousands of jobs, 
running pension systems, regulating 
utilities, controlling potatoes, per- 
forming other tasks, are wrapped up 
in laws left behind by Congress. 

The pictogram above reveals what 
has happened. 

. The Los Angeles Coliseum is 
shown, filled to capacity with 100,000 
persons, 

About five and one-half of those 
stadia would have been needed back 
in March, 1933, to hold the employes 
of the Federal Government. 

WHAT 29 MONTHS DID 

A lapse of 29 months occurred. 

Once more the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum is shown. By August 1, 1935, 
not five and one-half, but seven and 
one-third stadia of that size would 
have been needed to hold the Federal 
employes. 

The added 165,000 are running 
AAA, clinging to NRA, working for 
RFC, TVA, FERA, PWA, FCA, 
HOLC, FACA, WPA and the ex- 
panding group of other Government 
alphabetical agencies. 











Those new workers are carrying 
Government to the far corners of the 
land, giving every family and every 
individual an acquaintance with 
Uncle Sam. 

Included are only civil employes. 

Not included is personnel of the 
Army or the Navy—which also is be- 
ing increased by about 60,000. 

Likewise, not included are the hun- 
dreds of thousands in CCC camps, or 
the 3,500,000 who will be working for 
the Federal Government on relief 
jobs, or the 3,000,000 farmers who 
are receiving drafts on the Treasury, 
or the thousands of war veterans 
drawing pensions. 


HOW AGENCIES MUSHROOMED 

Mr. Roosevelt in 1933 started out 
to curtail Federal activities. 

He had Congress cut salaries of 
Federal workers 15 per cent. Pen- 
sions were reduced. Pay rolls were 
slashed by firing thousands upon 
thousands of Federal workers. , 

Then new agencies to deal with 
depression problems started to spring 
into being. The Federal establish- 
ment then began a mushroom growth 
that continues. 

TVA started with a few hundred 
employes, grew to thousands. NRA 
went from scratch to 5,000 employes 
in a brief life. AAA bettered that 
record several times over. HOLC had 
no workers in March, 1933, and went 
to more than 20,000. So it was down 
the line. 
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Every month in the past 29, on an 
average, has seen about 5,500 new 
workers added to the Federal ranks. 

Pay cuts, once 15 per cent, have 
been eliminated and Federal em- 
ployes earn as much as they did in 
1929. Salary increases have started 
again. 


SALARIES GO UP ALSO 


Then pensions have been restored. 
Last vestiges of the 1933 economy act 
are being removed. Only a last- 
minute objection in the Senate held 
up a return to Federal workers of 
their old 30 working days of annual 
leave. 

Government salaries, once regarded 
as low in comparison with salaries in 
industry, now rank as high under a 
similar comparison. About 10,000 
Federal workers are earning salaries 
of $5,000 a year and above. 

The 165,000 new Federal workers 
nearly all are outside the “civil 
service.” 

That means that they are not 
selected by competitive examina- 
tion, but are chosen by the depart- 
ments usually after “political clear- 
ance.” This clearance is obtained 
by approval of Members .of Con- 
gress and of party officials. 


Civil Service employes of the 
Government, not subject to political 
interference, numbered about 450,- 
000 in March, 1933. They number 
about the same today. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


ONGRESS—departing in a storm of sound and 
fury will reassemble in four months to find the 
legislative hopper crammed with more New Deal 


measures, 

@j Budget—The gong will sound in January for the 

second round in the battle between the spenders for 
recovery and the budget balancers. 
¢ Utilities—The Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sion and the Federal Power Commission rise to new 
heights as “rulers” of the gigantic utility system. 

Uncle Sam's News Reel in pictures and story throws 

the activities of the first leg of the 74th Congress 
into bold relief. 

Labor—The shadow of the famous Section 7a of the 

old Blue Eagle returns to life under the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Once more the issues of 
collective bargaining pass in review before Federal 
judges. 

King Cotton rings down the curtain on the drama 

of Capitol Hill. Backstage officials lay plans for 
new marketing controls designed to boost consumption, 

Old-age Pensions—From Maine to California the 

States begin to revamp their statute books to take 
advantage of the forthcoming social security funds. 
¢ Business—New laws which touch the mainspring of 

industry now wait for the administrative touch. 
The Press—Marshals of the “Fourth Estate” scruti- 

nize the record of the Administration and render 
judgments. 

The “High Cost of Living”—Housewives once more 

chant their hymn of unrest. In Washington the 
echoes ring in officials’ ears. 

The Russian Bear answers the American Eagle in 

what may yet become the diplomatic row of the yeef 


These and other important and interesting develd,- 
ments of a busy national week are to be found on the 
following pages. 
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When Talk is eseaten 
“Talk is cheap,” according to 
But Administration officials are 
costs of Senator Huey Long's five hours and 40 
minutes of talk that filibustered to death the 

Third Deficiency Appropriation bill. 

Most important appropriation in the bill was 
76,000,000 to start off the Social Security pro- 
gram. Now that will be stalled till Congress re- 
convenes. The bill also carried appropriations 
to finance alcohol control, the railroad retre- 
ment board, utility regulation, the Guffey coal 
control set-up and other t administra- 
tive functions. 

Administration blame of Senator Long for talk- 
ing the deficiency bili to death is met in some 
quarters with suggestion that the measure could 
have been saved by keeping Congress in session 
a day longer till the “Kingfish” had talked him- 
self out. Adjournment could have been post- 
poned from Monday till Tues day just as it 
already had been postponed from Saturday till 
Monday. But upon such further postponement 
Senate Majority Leader Robinson frowned. 

Asked whether he might summon a special ses- 
sion to switch back the sidetracked funds, the 
President replied with a vigorous “no.” 


the old 
counting 


saying. 


still 





importan 
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Results of the Cotton Battle 

A penny a pound is the price of peace in the 
cotton loan wrangle that held Congress over from 
promised Saturday adjournment to a blue Mon- 
day deadlock. 

Spluttering cotton States Senators stoutly in- 
sisted the President had promised to renew 12- 
cent loans. It developed, however, that the 
President was staunchly backing Secretary 
Wallace in his stand against their renewal. 

White House conrerences led to compromise 
on the basis of loans of 10 cents a pound, supple- 
mented by Government subsidies to represent 
the difference between 12 cents and the average 
price on the day of sale. Cold-shouldered out of 
the picture are wheat farmers, whose Senators 
had joined with the cotton bloc to put over a 
rider for wheat loans of 90 cents a bushel. 

Meanwhile, ginners counting on payment up to 





“WAR CHIEF VISITS THE FRONT" | 
As the Army goes through the largest peace- 
time maneuvers in the hi story of the country, 





officials observe the action of the land farces 

closeiy. Secretary of Ww ar George Dern (ex- 

treme rigitt) inspects a machine gun crew tak- 
ing part in the mimic warfare. 








25 cents a bale under AAA amendments for 
expenses incurred under the Bankhead law, are 
disappointed. Senator Long's fatal filibuster 
among other things killed off a $3.000.000 appro- 
priation to pay the ginners. 


biow ina Farm Board Came Cu 

As AAA joyfully retreats from cotton price- 
pegging efforts, a Senate agriculture subcommit- 
tee, headed by Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, brings out its findings in a Farm Board in- 
vestigation, showing the magnitude of losses on 
cotton and wheat price-pegging experiments 
that the farm bloc forcedethe Hoover Adminis- 
tration to undertake. Out of a half billion ap- 
propriated for these operations, $344,900,000 had 
to be written off as loss, the committee reports. 

As for AAA, current report on its operations 
for the last fiscal year shows expenditures of 
$807.686.134. Of this total, $593,438.812 went out 
in rental and benefit payments to farmers. 


Processing tax collections for the fiscal year 
aggregated $521,379,871. 
* 
. ‘. al 
Wrestling the Russian Beer 
Catching a bear by the tail is one thing, how 
to let him go another. Diplomatically vexing 


may be the latter problem in the case of Uncle 
Sam and the Russian bear. 

To Moscow from our State Department went 
a sharp note protesting against “flagrant viola- 
tion” of pledges made by Russia to refrain from 
red propaganda and interference in internal af- 
fairs of the United States. “Most serious con- 
Sequences” were threatened if such activities 
were not stopped. 

Back bounced a stiff reply, rejecting the pro- 
test, denying violation of pledges, saying the 
Russian Government assumed no responsibility 
for activities of the Communist Internationa!— 
the Russian ambassador adding he had noted 


considerable anti-Russian propaganda in 
America. 

With this unsatisfactory answer in hand, what 
“most serious consequences” will the United 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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States now invoke? A reply to the Russian reply 
was expected over the week-end. 


More Court Tests for New Deal 

The October parade of more New Deal legisla- 
tion through the Supreme Court is already 
forming, a month before the judges will review 
it in their new temple of justice on Capitol Hill. 

AAA processing taxes will come to a crucial 
test of constitutionality at the request of the 
Justice Department for review of the Hoosac Mills 
case, in which the Boston Circuit Court decided 
against the Administration. Solicitor General 
Stanley Reed asks an early finding, since a thou- 
sand suits to recover processing taxes are pend- 
ing and more may pile up while the issue re- 
mains undecided. 

Constitutionality of TVA is challenged with 
current filing of a brief for Alabama Power Com- 
pany stockholders, contesting TVA’s right to buy 
transmission lines and sell surplus power to mu- 
nicipalities. 

Already on the docket are a Texas planter’s 
case assailing validity of the ginning tax, and 
another case challenging PWA’s right to fur- 
nish funds for a municipal electric plant in com- 
petition with a privately owned company. 

The Justices will help the parade get off to a 
good start. They have promised to expedite oral 
arguments and speed final decisions in these 
tests of New Deal constitutionality. 

> x 7 


A Not-so-good Bond Issue 

“It wasn’t so good,” admits Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau, confronted by first failure this year 
fully to float a New Deal bond issue. 

Launched on a market in which Government 
securities have been weak since July, the 
$100,000,000 issue of 11% per cent Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation bonds falls® short of full 
subscription by $14,718,000. 

While Treasury officials wrestle with funding 
problems augmented by spending activities of 
the 10-billion-dollar Congress session just closed, 
George Creel, generally regarded as close to the 
White House, says in an article in a current 
weekly magazine the President plans to have not 
only a balanced budget but a half-billion-dollar 
surplus in 1939. 

Publishers declare the Creel article is based on 
“authoritative Administration sources.” But di- 
rect official confirmation of his prophecies is thus 
far lacking. Mr. Roosevelt at his Friday press 
conference said he hadn’t read the article and, 
besides, didn’t know who was going to be Presi- 
dent in 1939. 


: * € 


Army of Unemployed Grows 

A quarter million more discouraged marchers 
were in the American army of the unemployed 
in July, monthly estimates of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board indicate. 

The total was 10,015,v00, an increase of 266,000, 
or 2.7 per cent over the number jobless in June. 


-—Wide World 


SUPPIES FOR ETHIOPIA 
Medicine, bandages and other medical. equip- 
ment rest on a New York dock just before they 
are loaded aboard a liner for shipment to the 

Ethiopian Red Cross. 








As compared with July, 1934, 189,000 more per- 
sons were out of work. 

From June to July, 1935, unemployment in 
trade fell off by 122,000; in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, 56,000; in mining, 45,000; 
in domestic and personal service, 13,000. But in 
transportation there was a pickup of 4,000 em- 
ployes. 

* ok O* 


‘Pepping Up’ the WPA 

With July reports showing the jobless army 
growing rather than decreasing, the President 
acts to pep up lagging WPA. 

The swing is back toward the decentralized 
methods of CWA, giving local administrators 
more discretion to decide which projects to push, 
with power to slash red tape. 

In an identical letter to the nine Cabinet heads 
and heads of the eight spending agencies, the 
President announces a WPA “Timetable” aimed to 
speed up spending the four billions for work- 
relief. 

Sept. 12 is set as final date for filing applica- 
tions for allotments. By Sept. 24 it is hoped all 
projects will have been approved by the Presi- 
dent and passed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller General. By Oct. 22 
the President wants spending agencies to be 
ready to ask bids for construction work or be- 
gin work by direct labor. By Dec. 15 all contracts 
for construction work must be awarded and 
signed. 

oS * * 


Reviving the Blue Eagle 
Can the Blue Eagle be resuscitated? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a letter to legislative leaders 





suggests holding committee hearings this fall 
with a view to “formulation of proposed legisla- 
tion for preserving permanently to the nation 
such socia] and economic advantages as were 
gained” under NRA. 

Accompanying his letter is a report by the 
skeleton NRA statistical force on extent of 
“chiseling” operations in June and July since 
demise of the codes. 

Texas, New York, Nebraska and Michigan are 
singled out as worst offenders in price-cutting 
and departures from code hour and wage pro- 
visions. For July are tabulated 9,049 back- 
Slidings from NRA labor standards as compared 
with. 5,779 for June. The report lists 2,490 in- 
stances of price- cutting during July and 857 
during June. 


* * 


Ojling the Housing Machinery 

Housing divided against itself cannot stand. 
Or at least, more Government housing progress 
will be made, in opinion of Administration of- 
ficials, if conflict and overlapping activities 
among various housing units can be minimized. 

So as result of two White House conferences 
with heads of the four divisions now handling 
housing, PWA, HOLC, FHA and Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, a central coordinating agency 
through which their activities wil! be cleared is 
in prospect. 

Collision and duplication of effort has re- 
sulted from spreading housing activities out 
among different Government organizations. Pos- 
sible impending conflict between PWA and 
RA over slum clearance and suburban resettle- 
ment projects in the same cities is said to have 
led to the current coordinating effort. Slowness 
of PWA housing progress has been officially 
noted with disappointment. 

Putting all housing activities under one divi- 


sion has been discussed. But it could not be 
effectuated without new legislation. 
x * x 
Expanded Federal Personnel 
“Government today requires higher and 


higher standards of those who would serve it. 
It must bring to its service greater and greater 
competence. The conditions of public work must 
be improved and protected. Mere party mem- 
bership and loyalty can no longer be the ex- 
clusive test.” 

THus, speaking to the Young Democrats’ con- 
vention, President Roosevelt defines his service 
ideals for government. 

Mr. Roosevelt, above all otiner peace-time 
Presidents, has had opportunity, through an un- 
precedented expansion of Government employ- 
ment rosters, to put his ideals to the test. This 
month the total number of Federal employes is 
165,000 greater than it was on March 4, 1933, 
when he took office. 

In the matter of Presidential appointments 
requiring Senate confirmation, the President 
during the Congress session just closed broke all 
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That— of the danger of stirring up oppo- plan for regulation of the liquor will be lucky if 10,000,000 acres can 
The 12-cent price-fixing lean on sition. industry. Beer is not to be regu- be taken over. The National Re- 
cotton that tangled up Congress kx lated by the Federal Government sources Board recommended that 
and the White House at the end of under the new law as finally en- 75,000,000 acres be taken over by 
That— ; 
the Federal Government. 


acted ai this session. 


the session really was a mistake in 
the first Experts, recom- 
mending that price for loans a year 
had concluded that market 
prices on a supply and 
basis would be above 12 cents. The 
day after the loan was announced 
they decided they had 
lated. The miscalculation threat- 
ens to cost taxpayers about $50,000, 


000. 


place. 


ago 
demand 


miscalcu- 


That— 

Dr. Rexford Guy 
tlement Administration 
severe kickbacks from the country 
because aestitute farmers who are 
being set up in business are find- 
ing themselves better off than 
neighbors who have struggled 
along without going on relief. 


Tugwell’s Reset- 
is getting 


That— 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
pushing ahead with a wide variety 
of activities outside the production 
but is saying lit- 
activities because 


of electric power, 


tle about these 


Italy still is seeking to negotiate a 
reciprocal trade agreement with 
the United States, but is receiving 
little encouragement because of 
the unsettled state of her finances. 
+ * * 

That— 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and PWA Administrator, 
wrote out another letter of resigna- 
when PWA activities 
curtailed, but 
dissuaded from presenting it. 


tion were 


further again was 
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That— . 

The White House has taken a di- 

rect hand in the New York City 

work relief situation in an effort 

to straighten out a jam _ that 

threatens the whole program. 
‘es = 

That— 

The President probably will ask 

Congress next session to bring the 

brewing industry within the scope 

of Federal control under the FACA 

as a price for getting action on his 
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That— 

President Roosevelt's interdepart- 
mental loan committee, created to 
coordinate the policies of the vast 
banking activities of the Govern- 
ment, like many other coordinat- 
ing ventures, has ceased to func- 
tion. As a committee, it took no 
part in shaping the vital cotton- 
loan policy. 


That— 

“Censors” will probably scan every 
play presented by relief actors for 
relief audiences under the Works 


That— 


tration, 


That— . 

The President and the AAA, after 
agreeing to pay subsidies to cotton 
farmers to guarantee them a 12- 
cent price for their 1935-36 crop, 
found that grave doubt existed 
over their authority to use the 
money that they had expected to 
use for the purpose. Congress was 
specific in outlining purposes for 
for which customs receipts could 
be used in the interest of agricul- 
ture and cotton subsidies were not 
among those purposes. 














14,998 appointments, 


nomination records, with 
14,926 of which were confirmed. The list ex- 
ceeded by more than 5,000 the total for the two 
sessions of the first Roosevelt Congress. It in- 
cluded 5,054 postmasters. 


* * 


Political Bees Begin to Buzz 

As the hum of Congressional oratory dies away 
on Capitol Hill, the far-flung buzz of the politi- 
cal bee is heard on many a coming campaign 
front. 

First to face a re-election test will be New Deal 
foe Huey Long, in January voting in Louisiana. 
While in his latest filibuster he was berating the 
House for refusing to accept the Senate cotton 
loan plan, the House quietly slipped over an 
innocent-sounding resolution which, after pass- 
age, is seen to be aimed at his continued power 
in Louisiana, 


Under the resolution, a House sub-committee 
will investigate the “empire” of the “Kingfish.” 
It will probe charges that he is a “dicta- 


tor” depriving Louisiana of the-republican form 
of government guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Especially the next Louisiana election will come 
under committee scrutiny, together with the 
Senator’s power to select an anti-Roosevelt dele- 
gation to the 1936 Democratic national conven- 
tion. 

“Let them come to Louisiana and investigate 
all they want,” snorts the defiant “Kingfish.” 


* * 


A Blow at Cotton Program 


More cotton troubles for the AAA—but this 
time localized in Georgia. 

There Governor Eugene Talmadge, steadfast 
New Deal foe, instructs his attorney general to 
have enjoined the enforcement of the 6-cents- 
a-pound tax levied on cotton where it exceeds 
the individual allotment gf the farmer under his 
crop reduction contract. 

The tax is “unreasonable,” means the farmer 
would have to pay $30 a bale to have his cotton 
ginned, protests Governor Talmadge. 

Meanwhile the AAA amendments win their 
first judicial victory in a District Court decision 
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NEAR THE ZERO HOUR 
As the hands of the clock move toward 12 mid- 
night on Aug. 26, Representative William Con- 
nery leads the Navy band in an impromptu 
concert in front of the Speaker’s rostrum, 
while House members sing until the Congress 
shall have adjourned “sine die.” 











by Federal Judge Ed win R. Holmes, at Yazoo 
City, Miss. He denies the Stonewall Cotton Mills 
of Stonewall, Miss., an injunction to stop collec- 
tion of processing taxes assessed against them, 


e a 


Checking Imports from Japan 


Closely following the new plan of reduced cot- 
ton loans, designed, among other objectives, to 
help restore lost foreign markets for American 
cotton, comes announcement of negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Japan for a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” to limit Japanese cotton 
textile exports to the Philippines. 

The Cabinet textile committee had recom- 
mended that President Roosevelt institute steps 
for a similar accord limiting shipments of cheap 
Japanese textiles into the United States. 

American textile manufacturers have vehe- 
mently demanded protection against capture of 
American and Philippine markets by the cheaply 
produced Japanese cotton goods. 


A Snag in Naval Shipbuilding 


Close upon arbitration of the long-drawn Cam- 
den shipyard strike, President Roosevelt divulges 
that award of contracts for construction of 24 
warships to be built under the 1935-36 building 
program is held up to await agreement on a 
new labor arbitration clause in the contracts. 
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x *« * 
Progress drama program to make Most of the companies submitting bids on the = 
sure that no off-color dialogue That— 13 vessels to be built in private yards objected = 
steals across the footlights. The President turned “thumbs to the existing labor clause in the contracts. = 
aaa te down” on the $16,000,000 nation- _So the Navy Department, in consultation with 2 
wie anaiehied:, aan ‘@hiieh the Labor Department, has had to draft a sub- = 
pop : y r Stitute clause, less drastic than the one pro- = 
* , oe would have given employment to tested, yet still giving the Navy Department con- {2 
The Rura esettlement Adminis- = 124.000 persons, because the proj- trol over possible labor troubles. = 
which started a withthe = ect. would have taken too long to The Secretary of the Navy would be empow- {2 
avowed purpose of taking 25,000,- get underway. Preparations for a ered to decide whether the ship-building com- = 
000 acres of submarginal land out nation-wide census usually take pany had, in event of a strike, exerted all proper 2 
of cultivation, now admits that it ae sn maa : efforts to end the trouble. To the National Labor : 
onths to a year. Relations Board would be referred the matter of = 
= collective bargaining. = 
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that as business recovery proceeds | a balance in the Federal budget. 
spending should be curtailed sharp- | The balanced budget, in turn, ac- 
ly ‘n a deliberate effort to achieve corjing to this view, would lead to 





greater financial and business con- 
| fidence, and a further surge in in- 
dustry. 











Federal Spending vs. Balanced Bud et 











‘TomMoRROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1.] 


borrowing to cater to the bil- 
lionaire habits of the emergency 
agencies. To meet more and more 
short-term maturities and at the 
same time to find a place for new 
borrowings is enough to worry 
any Secretary of the Treasury in 
any Government. But with no 
formal indication from the Presi- 
dent that he is ready for the pro- 
jection of a_ budget-balancing 
program over a period of two or 
three years, it is increasingly dif- 
ficult for the Treasury to keep 
interest rates down. 
, © 
What so many of 
FORCED LOANSthe New Dealers 
WON’T WORK overlook is that 
IN AMERICA While forced loans 
have been resorted 
to in various countries, they can- 
not be tried in America without 
serious consequences at once. 
Hence the investor is the decid- 
ing factor on each and every 
short-term issue that is floated. 


Under such circumstances it is 

as if the Government's fiscal 
policy were being put before an 
electorate on every occasion that 
an issue is floated. There come 
times when such an electorate is 
nervous and when it loses con- 
fidence in the ultimate worth of 
the investments it is being offered. 


For this reason if for no other 

it is apparent that investors to- 
day are confident the New Deal 
will not commit economic suicide 
but that it will begin shortly to 
refund short-term debt and to cut 
down borrowings. 


This can mean only one thing 

—real and not paper eco- 
nomies. Whether these can be 
put into effect before the 1936 
election without political reper- 
cussions from the adversely af- 
fected groups that will cost Mr. 
Roosevelt large blocs of votes is 
something that will cause the 
Administration considerable anx- 
iety from now on. 

7, F F 


Theapproach 
toward stable in- 
STABILIZING terest rates will be 
LEADERSHIP ore and more evi- 

dent as the Admin- 
istration moves toward a better 
fiscal policy. For when Gov- 
ernment interest rates are ad- 
justed, the return the investor 
gets on privately issued securi- 
ties is better balanced, too. 


CAN ASSERT 


Altogether notwithstanding 
the uncertainties of a lament- 
able congressional session, the 
Treasury’s improving relation- 
ship to the investors of the 
country is more and more a sign 


recovery is to be sound. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 





New Control Agency 
For Liquor Traffic 


FAA to Function in Place of 
Outlawed FACA 


FAA soon will replace FACA in 
the Federal alphabet group as re- 
sult of Presidential approval, Aug. | 
29, of the new alcohol control bill. 

The Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion, established as a division in the 
Treasury Department under an ad- 
minis.rator yet to be appointed, will 
take over alcohol regulation as soon 
as it can be organized and set up. 
Meanwhile Administrator Choate’s | 








that fiscal sanity must return if | 
| 
| 
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Failure of FCA Bond Issue Brings Discus- 
sion of Need for Revision of Financial 
Policies 





]NDER WAY is the beginning of | 
another New Deal struggle be- | 


tween the budget balancers and the 
spenders for recovery. 

The first clash occurred back in 
1933. It was lost by the budget 
balancers. The nation’s venture 


into pump priming followed, as did | 


the resignations of Lewis W. Doug- 


las, former Director of the Budget, 


} and of a number of Treasury of- 


ficials. 

Now signs accumulate of a new 
test on the spending issue. 

They head up in a scare suffered 


by the Treasury during the past | 


Credit Administration bonds, backed 
by the Federal creait faiieq to draw 


; week when $109,000,060 in Farm | 


offers large enough to cover the is- | 


sue 

in other words, the Government 
had the unusual experience of hav- 
ing buyers refuse to take its full 
offer. 
FEDERAL BONDS DECLINE 


This jolt, described by Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., Secretary -of the 


ment soon must refund more than 
a billion dollars in Liberty bonds 
and soon must start to borrow large 


amounts of new money to finance | 


the $4,000,000,000 work-relief plan. 
That suggests possible competition 
between Uncle Sam and the coun- 


try’s business men for money. Busi- 
ness will pay more for the portion | 


it takes, and that would raise the 
price to be paid by the Treasury 
Whatever the cause, the market 
flurry brought renewed talk of 
budget balancing. 
Mr. Morgenthau is taking the side 
of the budget balancers at this time. 


He has the job of raising money to | 


finance all the New Deal spending 
projects. That task has been rela- 
tively simple during the period when 


people with money were dumping it | 


| into the Government’s lap. But if 


Treasury, as “not so good,” followed | 
a brief period of declining prices | 


for Government bonds. 


Mr. Morgenthau told newspaper | 


men that during this period of de- 


clining prices the Government itself | 


was not buying. Rather it was per- 
mitting the market to settle down to 
the level at which demand weuld 
bring stability 

That level suggested to Treasury 
experts that a turn had occurred in 
the money market. 

Lenders no longer were willing to 


turn their funds over io the Fed- 


eral Government for bonds con- 
stantly falling price. Instead, 


| they were inclined to ask more re- 


turn for the money that they had to 
lend. 

Two causes were given weight by 
these experts as possible explana- 


tions of the change in buyer at- | 


titude toward Government bo.ids. 


REFUNDING NECESSARY 

One was that banks and other big 
lenders were finding other uses for 
their money than Investment in 
Government _ securities. 
recently has been borrowing more, 
and some money has been soaked 


up in refunding of industrial bonds | 


that formerly had been held by in- 
dividuals. 


The second was that the Govern- 


stop-gap. 
Some provisions of the new law 
become effective at once, including 
those relating to bulk sales and 
bottling (with some exceptions), in- 
terlocking directorates, consign- 
ment sales, government sales of for- 
feited beverages, bribery, mutilation 


Business | 


of labels, etc. Provisions relating to | 
labeling, advertising and periods of | 


credit are among those dependent 


upon regulations to be issued later | 


py the new administrator before 
they’ become effective. 

Basic permits for distillers, im- 
porters, rectifiers, blenders and 
bottlers will be required 60 days 
after the new administrator takes 
office. Wholesalers, however, will 
not need to have basic permits till 
March 1, 1936. No basic permits are 
required for brewers. 


WHAT GUFFEY ACT MEANS | 
TO SOFT COAL INDUSTRY 


| 
| 
| 


a turn is at hand, the process be- 
comes more complicated. 

The result is that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is found urging a 
policy of caution in spending. And 
Treasury reports show that spend- 
ing has been far under the rate of a 
year ago, as far as relief and public 
works outlays go. They are larger 
in the lending field—a field where 
the Government stands to get back 
at least part of what it puts out. 


A ‘BUDGET PROGRAM’ 

Along with the evidence of Treas- 
ury resistance to large-scale spend- 
ing came an article in Colliers’ 
Magazine, written by George Creel, 
a friend of the President, giving 
what he asserts is the New Deal 
program for budget balancing over 
a four-year period. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, refused to 
comment on the budget outline 
given by Mr. Creel. That outline, 
attributed to the Treasury, was as 
follows: 

“For the present year, ending July 
1, 1936, receipts will be $3,992,000,- 
000 and the deficit $3,892,000,000. 
For the next year, ending July 1, 
1937, receipts will be $4,200,000,000 
with a deficit of $2,000,000,000. 

“For the following year, ending 
July 1, 1938, receipts will be $5,000,- 
000,000 and the deficit $500,000,000. 
In 1939, the deficit will be wiped out 
and there will be a surplus of $500,- 
000,000.” 

President Roosevelt, at the time 


| he offered the 1936 fiscal year bud- 


get, told newspaper men that he 
hoped each year to show a financial 
statement nearer balance. Recently 


| he told State directors of the Na- 


tional Youth Administration that 
next year “perhaps we won't have 
so much money to spend.” 

But Treasury officials are inclined 
to question the reliability of any at- 
tempt to protect a budget plan more 
than one year into the future, ow- 
ing to the uncertainties of business 
and political conditions. They do 
not deny that such projections are 
made, however. 


EFFECTS OF TIGHTER MONEY 
The prospect of continued Federal 
deficits, even in the face of growing 
internal New Deal pressure for a 
check to spending, leads to the ques- 
tion: 

What would happen if lenders of 
money should show reluctance to let 
Uncle Sam take their funds for use 





A REMINDER of the old NRA days 


is to be provided by the forth- | 


coming negotiation of a new code 
for the soft coal industry. 
Presijent Roosevelt on August 30 


signed the Guffey bill, making into | 
law a plan of self-government for | 


thousands of mine owners and 
about 450,000 miners. 


Under this plan the industry will 
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enter into an agreement, along the 
lines of the old NRA codes, provid- 
ing for price fixing, production con- 
trol, union recognition, minimum 
wages, maximum hours and fair 
trade practices. 

This agreement then will be en- 
forceable through machinery set up 
by the Federal Government. 

Whether that machinery is legal 
or not remains a question around 
which lawyers and mine owners 
continue to debate. An early court 
test is assured because of the hostil- 
ity of Southern mine owners toward 
the whole project, which was backed 
by the United Mine Workers of 


| America and by an important sec- 


tion of the Northern mine opera- 
tors. 

Enforcement is to be achieved, ac- 
cording to plans, by a tax of 15 per 
cent on the value of coal mined. 

This tax will be collected by the 
Federal Government as an excise, 
and will be remitted up to 90 per 
cent when operators comply with 
terms of the code. Non-compliers 
would face a handicap of that 
amount in the price of their coal. 

Pressure for the new-type code 
came from the threat of a mine 
strike, directed by the United Mine 
Workers. 

Backed by the new law, the miners 
expect to be able to work out a new 
wage agreement with the operators 
and are meeting for that purpose 


| September 5. Lacking an agreement, 


they threaten to strike. 

Mr. Roosevelt said on signing the 
bill that he would choose an admin- 
istrative board in the next few 
weeks. 


| in carrying on his spending pro- 
gram? 

A variety of answers is to be had 
among Treasury officials. 

First, however, would be a gradual 
increase in interest rates In an ef- 
fort to attract money. 

Second would come a change in 
method of financing. Now the Gov- 
ernment is asking banks and other 
lenders to bid for Government offer- 
ings, with bonds going to the high- 
est bidders. This plan is reported 
to annoy the lenders and to be 
partly responsible for the trouble 
over the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion $100,000,000 offer. 

Third might come a shift from 
continued offerings of Government 
securities that mature in sixty or 
ninety days and a substitution of 
more long-term offerings at more 


| attractive interest rates. 


Fourth, if caught in a pinch, the 
Treasury could use the $2,000,000,000 
Stabilization fund to take up slack 
in the market. 


Fifth, if things went from bad to | 


worse, Congress has provided au- 
thgrity to force Federal Reserve 
banks to buy up to $3,000,000,000 of 
Government bonds. 


Sixth, after that, when the new | 


banking law takes effect, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System will be able to force the cen- 
tral banks to buy an_ unlimited 
quantity of Government paper in 
the open market. 
INTEREST IS PROBLEM 
In that basis, the New Deal is not 
| worried over being able to get 
money. Its concern is over the price 
that wil' need to be paid for the 
money and over the public response 
to continued borrowing if that bor- 
| rowing has to be forced. 

As for balancing the budget, the 

theory until recently held by those 
| guiding fiscal policy continues to be 
as follows: 

Government spending should add 
to business activity. More active 
business will lead to higher revenue 
collections. It also will take up some 

| of the unemployed and in that way 
reduce the volume of money that 

| the Government will need to spend. 
As this operation pyramids, the 
budget gradually will become bal- 
anced. 

The pump-priming idea of gen- 
erating business recovery through 
Government outlays no longer is 
fully accepted. More and more New 

| Dealers are coming around to the 
position of Secretary Morgenthau 











For your information 


some 


Schenley 
“Newsfacs 


BENEFITS TO ALLIED LINES . . . Products other than 
liquors advertised in a recent issue of a magazine 
gaing to the liquor trade included auto truck tires, 
bottles, closures for bottles, bottling machinery, dis- 
tillery machinery, barrel-branding equipment, labels 
and label-pasting machinery, wine and liquor price 
cards, filter paper; also services of distillery designers 
and builders, and of consulting chemists. The maga- 
zine referred to is but one of approximately 25 which 
have commenced publication in the past few years. 
. e e 

AIDING THE PAPER INDUSTRY. . . Five and one-half 
carloads of special paper were used as bottle wrappers 
for Schenley products during the month of May. 
This means more work in the paper mills! 


Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 








Your guiding star <>? the Mark of Merit 





OLD SCHENLEY STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND under U.S. Government Supervision. The aristocrat 
of the House of Schenley— every drop at least 4 years old. In Bourbon or Rye. 


























holds the crowds! 





On the Air, 


as in the Air 


Showmanship of the sort which gave 

NBC Networks the 1935 Winners 

in every program classification on a 
nationwide poll. 





Showmanship wins and holds the crowds— 
in the breathless “delayed opening”’ para- 
chute jump, or the carefully built radio 
program. Showmanship delivers the enter- 
tainment the whole world wants—thrills, 
laughter, tears, romance. 
there is no entertainment, no audience. 


Without them, 


Showmanship has made the programs orf 
NBC Networks the outstanding entertain- 
ment of radio since 1926. Day in, day out, 
sponsored and sustaining programs on NBC 


attract the greatest air audience in the world 





NEW YORK « CHICAGO « 


—an audience which recently cast 1,250,000 
votes to elect six programs and artists as 
the Radio Winners for 1935. Every winner 
was a program feature on NBC. Each an 
outstanding example of the showmanship 
—of agency, advertiser and NBC—which 
has kept America’s pioneer broadcasting 
organization pre-eminent. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


WASHINGTON ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Million Callers a Year 
at President's Home 


What the Throngs of Visitors 
See at the Executive Mansion 





T(HE WHITE HOUSE far outranks all of Wash- 
ington’s other attractions for the sightseer, 
excepting only the Capitol. 

Only a few of the most notable shrines keep 
a record of the number of visitors they have 
during the year. One of these is the Washing- 
ton Monument. It has more than half a millicn 
visitors annually. 

Another place of unusual interest which keeps 
a record is the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, where the Government makes all its paper 
money and stamps. It has a quarter of a million 
visitors each year. 

But the White House has one million visitors 
annually, according to the official estimates. 

It is a leisurely crowd which jostles into the 
parts of the White House open to the public be- 
tween 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. each week day except 


holidays. 


TWO KINDS OF VISITORS 

White House visitors may be divided into two 
classifications. Approximately one-eighth of them 
bring Congressional letters of introduction 
If they come between 10:30 a. m. and 12 p. m. 
they are escorted through the State parlors on 
the main floor—the Red Room, with its wall cov- 
erings of red silk damask; the Blue Room, most 
perfectly proportioned room in the White House, 
where the President stands during formal recep- 
tions, and the Green Room. 

The privileged one-eighth (not so privileged as 
it may appear, for almost any citizen in good re- 
pute can obtain a letter of introduction to the 
White House usher from his Congressman’s of- 
fice) may also stand at the doorway of the State 
dining room. From this vantage place they can 
see the elaborately decorated ceiling, paneled 


walls of oak, and a beautiful silver chandelier. 
Visitors without the 


letters of endorsement 





—Underwood & Underwood 
THE GOLDFISH POOL 

The East entrance to the Executive Mansion, 

viewed from the Treasury, where mammoth 

goldfish disport among the lily pads in the 

fountain, to the delight of curious tourists. 

Too wily for souvenir hunters. (See column 6.) 








may see the lower corridor of the White House, 
off which are located the Oval Room, where the 
President sometimes meets with diplomats; the 
room where china used by former Presidents is 
kept, and the new library with its partly filled 
bookcases. They also may see the East Room, 
on the main floor. ; 


GUARDS ALERT 

Inside the doorway of the east colonnade the 
visitor sees a guard who carefully watches every 
one who goes by. 

At the turn of the corridor, where he enters 
the White House proper, the visitor finds a 
checking stand, an attendant, and a guard. If he 


has a camera or any sort of suspicious-looking - 


bundle, he is asked to check it before he is per- 
mitted to continue his tour. 

Up the palm-decked stairway to the first floor 
and to his right the visitor finds a sight which 
—if he is like the average sightseer—will evoke 
an exclamation. That is the East Room, where 
the formal balls are held. 

The visitor usually strolls down the huge room 
on the west side nearest the doors, looking at the 
colored mantels and huge mirrors as he goes. At 
the south end of the room he may pause to look 
at the panorama of the White House grounds, 
which, together with Potomac Park beyond, give 
an impression of woodland and meadowland, a 
rustic setting far from the city. 

Back up the east side of the room, a glance at 
the paintings of George and Martha Washington, 
and perhaps a pause to rest for a moment on 
one of the settees, now chintz-covered, and the 
Sightseeing is over. 

And so it goes during the visiting hours. A 
steady stream of visitors . . . Men and women 
in the best of fashion ... Men in their shirt- 
sleeves . . . Women in gingham dresses...A 
hum of exclamations ... Constant questions to 
which the guards answer with apparently never- 
failing good humor. 

At 2 p. m. the lights in part of the house vis- 
ited by the public are dimmed. The last strag- 
gler is ushered out the east door. The little 
crippled colored girl who checks the cameras 
and packages closes her stand for the day. The 
guards leave their posts. The nation’s most hos- 
pitable house is closed to sightseers until an- 
other day. 
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~-Underwood & Underwood 


THE UTILITY HOLDING COMPANY ACT BECOMES PUBLIC LAW NO. 333 


The pen may or may not be mightier than the sword, but it certainly appears to be more valuable as a memento. Seven pens are used to write 


“Franklin D. Roosevelt” in this case, as sponsors of the legislation witness the signature. 


Left to right: Senator Alben Barkley; Senator Burton 


K. Wheeler, Chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee; Senator Fred H. Brown; Dozier DeVane, Solicitor of the Federal Power Com- 
mission; Representative Sam Rayburn, Chairman of the House Interstate Commerce Committee; Thomas Corcoran, RFC attorney (receiving pen); 
and Benjamin Cohen, PWA attorney, 
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TOV NO ATTA UNREAL  Y 


FTER Congress’ busiest week— 

that of adjournment—there 
comes a busy period for the Presi- 
dent, especially when he is planning 
to leave Washington the following 
week on his own vacation and per- 
sonally has charge of final approval 
of work relief allotments. Dozens 
of bills must be approved or vetoed; 
conferences must be held with de- 
partmental officials; and audiences 
must be given on important affairs 
requiring the President’s attention 
bé@fore he goes away. 

So it was that the work day of 
Mr. Roosevelt extended past mid- 
night several times last week. 
Every available moment was filled 
with conferences and for good meas- 
use some of them extended into 
luncheon and dinner engagements. 

Despite the strain of the rapid 
tempo the President greeted the 
press and visitors with his usual 
cheerfulness; with perhaps an added 
zest because just over the horizon 
was the prospect of quiet days of rest 
at the Hyde Park estate in New 
York. 


DEADLOCK FORCES COMPROMISE 

The pattern of activities during 
the week was interwoven with 
events of Saturday, Aug. 24, which 
would have been the day of ad- 
journment of the first session of the 
President’s second Congress had not 
the two Houses deadlocked over the 
amendments to the third deficiency 
bill providing for mandatory loans 
on cotton and wheat. 

But the deadlock occurred and 
consequently much of his time 
Sunday and Monday was spent con- 
ferring with Congressional leaders. 
Finally a compromise was agreed 
upon providing an increase of cot- 
ton loans from 9 to 10 cents and 
for a new arrangement of subsidy 
payments to cotton growers. 

And then came the unforeseen. 
Senator Long disapproved the com- 
promise and filibustered until the 
Senate adjourned sine die without 
passing the deficiency bill. Thus 
arose the need to find, if possible, 
some new source of funds for the 
Social Security set-up, for the ad- 
ministration of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the Guffey Coal law, and 
other measures for which the defi- 
ciency bill carried appropriations. 


VISITORS AND BILLS 


During the intervals Monday 
when he was free from Congres- 
sional conferences the President re- 
ceived a number of visitors, among 
them Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
and Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau who called on routine mat- 
ters; and a Congressional delegation 
from the West, which urged him 
not to arrange reciprocal trade 
agreements likely to encourage beef 
imports. 

He also found time to sign the 
highly controversial Public Utility 
Holding Company bill. Several pens 
were used for the signature and 
were passed out as souvenirs among 
the assembled audience which in- 
cluded Senators Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana; Barkley, of Kentucky; Brown, 
of New Hampshire; Representative 


Rayburn, of Texas; Dozier A. DeVane, 
solicitor of the Federal Power 
Commission; BenJamin F. Cohen, 
PWA attorney, and Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, RFC attorney, who assisted 
in drafting the bill. 

Work relief preparations were in- 
cluded in the*day’s activities, Let- 
ters were sent to the major govern- 
ment agencies notifying them that 
the President has set Sept. 12 as the 
final date for receiving applications 
for projects. 

Most important of the events on 
Tuesday’s calendar was a conference 
between’ the President, Congressional 
leaders, and Administration offi- 
cials to determine if any of the 
items which were to have been pro- 
vided for by funds designated in the 
third deficiency bill could: be 
financed by money obtained from 
other sources. 


THE SEARCH FOR FUNDS 


Speaker Byrns, Senator Robinson, 
House Majority Leader Taylor, and 
others who attended the meeting, 
emerged with the report that it was 
extremely-unlikely any other appro- 
priations could be used except in 
some minor instances. 

Earlier the White House issued a 
statement to correct a misinterpre- 
tation of the President’s announce- 
ment of the deadline for submission 
of public works projects. It was em- 
phasized that the action was taken 
to speed up the program and did not 
involve a decrease in Mr. Ickes’ au- 
thority as Public Works Adminis- 
trator. 

Other visitors included Chester 
Davis, Triple A Administrator, who 
called to discuss the new cotton 
loan plan, and Senators Barkley and 
McAdoo who talked over details of 
the President's forthcoming western 
trip. 

BURNING MIDNIGHT OIL 


Wednesday and the regular mid- 
week morning press conference 


found a much depleted pile of bills 


in the basket on the President's 


desk. 
After all the reporters had 
crowded into his office the Presi- 


dent jokingly remarked that he had 
been working long hours so as to 
make it possible for them to get 
away next week on their vacations. 

He explained that no available 
funds had been found which can be 
used in lieu of the third deficiency 
bill allotments for financing the ad- 
ministration of the Social Security 
Aet and other measures covered in 
the deficiency bill. 

Plans for the western trip still 
were unsettled. No itinerary had 
been arranged, he said, except the 
visits to Boulder Dam and the San 
Diego Exposition. The time of the 
journey likewise was indefinite but 
he hoped to be at Boulder Dam dur- 
ing the last week of September. 

Another event Wednesday was 
the announcement that the Presi- 
dent has accepted the resignation of 
James A. Moffett, from his post as 
Housing Administrator. He repeat- 
edly has asked to be permitted to 
leave the position but had been per- 
suaded by the President to remain 
on the job. 


PARADE OF WORK PROJECTS 


‘The parade of work relief projects 
which was a recurring feature of the 
week was represented by a California 
Congressional delegation which pre- 
sented the merits of the proposed 
Central Valley water project and 
by Senator Adams and Representa- 
tive Martin of Colorado who called 
to discuss the proposed Caddo Dam 
flood control and irrigation project 
on the Arkansas River. 

Complications growing out of this 
country’s protest to Russia against 
Communist activities in the United 
States and Russia’s denial of any 
violation of her agreement brought 
Secretary of State Hull and his As- 
sistant Secretary, Judge Moore, to 
the White House for a conference 
with the President. 





—Wide World 


THE CONGRESSIONAL COTTON BLOC PAYS A CALL 


A group of Senators from southern States calls upon the President to 


work out an adjustment of the program of cotton loans. 


Left to right: 


Senators Hugo Black, of Alabama; Ellison D. (“Cotton Ed”) Smith, of 
South Carolina; Tom Connally, of Texas; Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas; 


James F, Byrnes, of South Carolina; and Pat Harrison, of Mississippi. , 





ITNT 


In the Executive Offices 


Senator Glass was another visitor. 
He was in to say good-by to the 
President before leaving for his 
home at Lynchburg, Va., where he 
said he hoped to be able “to sleep 
for two months.” 

Social welfare activities were rep- 
resented by the visit of General 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and Acting Budget Direc- 
tor Frank T. Bell, who submitted 
plans for additional veterans’ hos- 
pitalization. 


BILLS, BILLS, BILLS 


On Thursday the President found 
there were still 60 bills awaiting 
his action. Major bills signed dur- 
ing the day included the Lemke- 
Frazier bill providing for a mora- 
torium on farm mortgages and the 
railroad retirement pension measure. 

The highlight of the day’s con- 
ferences was the meeting with hous- 
ing agency officials to discuss 
methods of coordinating the multi- 
fold housing activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

One unusual visit among those on 
the appointment list was that of 
Robert W. Bingham, American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. It was 
reported that European affairs with 
particular attention to the Italy- 
Ethiopia dispute was the subject of 
his luncheon conference in the Ex- 
ecutive Offices. 


THE “GUIDING HANDS” 

Friday’s quota of public works 
came in the President’s first ap- 
pointment when he discussed ad- 
ministrative problems with Mr. 
Ickes, Frank C. Walker, director of 
the Division of Applications and In- 
formation, and Aubrey Williams, 
head of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 

When the members of the press 
came in for their conference Fri- 
day afternoon the President told 
them he hoped to get away from 
Washington Saturday. Some 40 or 
45 bills, he said, which had been 
sent out to Government departments 
for review were to be returned dur- 
ing the evening and Saturday 
morning, thus enabling him to com- 
plete his consideration of legislation. 


LATER, THE “GOLDEN WEST” 

He offered a ray of hope for 
speedy action on some of the. pro- 
grams held up by the failure to pass 
the deficiency bill. Administrative 
activities for some of them, he 
pointed out, can be started in a pre- 
liminary way so that they will be 
ready to function when Congress re- 
turns in January. 

In reply to a question as to 
whether he expects to balance the 
budget by 1939, as stated by George 
Creel, writing in a weekly magazine, 
he remarked that was a leading 
question as he didn’t know who 
would be President then. 

After the press conference another 
long evening of work on legislative 
matters and perhaps the completion 
of other details to be finished before 


leaving Washington. But with 
these tasks completed, it is but a 
short journey to Hyde Park and 


vacation. Later, after a good rest, 
the trip to the Far West. 
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Making White House 
Spick-and-Span 


Soap, Polisher and Paint Applied 
In Annual House-cleaning 


SCAFFOLDING around the huge crystal chan- 

deliers of the East Room. * * * Chintz furni- 
ture covers instead of the more elaborate cover- 
ings used during the Winter. * * * Bare floors 
and window frames where usually are found rugs 
and curtains. * * * The smell of fresh paint and 
floor wax * * * It is house-cleaning time in the 
White House. 

From October until the Winter social season 
ends, the State rooms cannot be given a thorough 
cleaning of the kind in which good housewives 
delight. So the work has to be done during the 
Summer. 


ALWAYS CLEANING TIME 


As for the rest of the house. particularly the 
two upper floors in which are the living quarters 
of the President’s family, the house cleaning is 
continuous. When a guest room is vacated, ex- 
plains Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, housekeeper of the 
White House, it is immediately given a careful 
refurbishing. 

Much of the house cleaning rouiine is the same 
as in any other large mansion, unrenowned by 
the distinction of having been the home of the 
Presidents for 131 years. 

But there are differences. For one matter, 
there is so much more housekeeping and house 
cleaning than in the ordinary mansion. Mrs. 
Roosevelt said some time ago that “2,492 people 
broke bread in the White House last year.” In 
addition to the care of the guests of the Roose- 
velts there is the extra cleaning caused by the 
inflow of thousands of visitors into the parts of 
the house open to the public on week days. 

Then there are numerous antiques and art 
treasures which have to be handled with especial 
care. There are portraits of all the Presidents, 
except Mr. Hoover, and of nine Presidents’ wives. 

The portraits and other paintings are cleaned 
by the White House staff according to the di- 
rections of the Fine Arts Commission. 


SHINING UP THE CHANDELIER 
Cleaning the three chandeliers in the Bast 

Room is one of the biggest jobs. They are so 

large that one of them would completely fill the 

living room of an ordinary apartment suite, 

» ey 














—Underwood & Underwood 
HOUSEKEEPER’S HEADQUARTERS 
The office of Mrs. Henrietta Nesbitt, from whitch 
issue orders for groceries, for preparation of 
menus, for cleaning rooms, and for other mis- 

cellaneous tasks in the White House. 





Utmost precaution is exercised in handling the 
crystals for if one of them is broken it may take 
two or three years to get a satisfactory replace- 
ment and even then the new piece may be in- 
ferior to the original. They cannot be obtained 
in this country but must be ordered frem abroad. 

Six men work a day and a half on each chan- 
delier. A scaffolding is erected and soft cloths 
and an alcohol solution are used as the cleansing 
equipment. 

In the oak paneled State Dining Room which 
can comfortably seat 90 guests, the silver chan- 
delier and silver wall branches are cleaned just 
as is silverware. 


A Gold Fish Problem 


ID you ever hear the story of how the White 
House solved goldfish problem? It is 
short and, as might be surmised, somewhat fishy. 
There was a time when the caretaker of the 
White House grounds found the business of 
cleaning the pool outside the east entrance 
rather a problem. Cleaning the pool was the 
minor difficulty. That was simple enough but 
when the task was finished the basin was minus 
its goldfish. They disappeared down the drain. 

How to keep the goldfish and still keep the 
pool clean? inally the solution was hit upon: 
Get fish too large to go down the drain. 

So this year the White-House pool at the east 
entrance-way has some of the biggest goldfish 
in Washington. They are at least 10 or 12 inches 
long and though no one has tabulated their 
weight it is readily apparent any one of them 
would make a hefty addition to a fisherman's 
basket. The only prominently located goldfish 
pond in Washington which vies with it as to 
size and number of goldfish is the “Neptune 
pool” in front of the Congressional Library. 
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Equipment Loans 
For Home, Farm, 


Store and Shop 





FHA to Insure Funds Re- 
payable in Installments 
For Renovising Dwellings 


And Plants 

(THE GOVERNMENT, through the 

Federal Housing Administration, 
is now helping American citizens to 
borrow on an installment basis by 
guaranteeing the loans they obtain 
for neetied home or farm equipment, 
for repairs and modernization of 
their dwellings and business estab- 
lishments, and for the installation 
of new machinery in industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Under recent amendments to the 
National Housing Act, apartment 
houses, hotels, business buildings, 
orphanages, schools, and manufac- 
turing plants can borrow up to $90,- 
000 with FHA insurance. 
INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 

Under the National Housing Act 
the FHA insures appre~ed financial 
institutions against loss on loans 
made for such purposes. The in- 
surance contract provides for in- 
demnity up to an amount equal to 
20 per cent of the total advances. 

How may the average citizen 
qualify as a borrower under the 
FHA plan? 

A qualified borrower may be any 
individual who makes application 
for a loan upon a form aproved by 
the FHA, and whose application is 
approved by a financial institution 
operating under an insurance con- 
tract of the FHA. 


NEED NOT BE OWNER 

A prospective borrower must sub- 
mit a credit statement containing a 
description of the property to be 
improved and of the improvements 





or installations to be made and of 
the applicant’s right of occupancy. | 


He need not be the owner of the 
property. : 

What size loan may be obtained 
for the repair of a dwelling or for 
the installation of new equipment? 

Loans up to $2,000 may be ob- 
tained for the improvement of one 
dwelling or for the installation of 
new equipment. 

OTHER ELIGIBLE LOANS 

Eligible expenditures include those 
for structural alterations, improve- 
ment of the real estate itself and 
the purchase and installation of 
such permanent equipment as de- 
finitely becomes a fixture of the real 
estate such as plumbing or wiring. 

In addition certain other items of 
movable equipment and machinery 
which do not become fixtures on the 
realty may be financed under the 
FHA regulations. 

Loans to purchase such home 
equipment as air conditioning sys- 
tems, awnings, garbage receptacles, 
electric and gas ranges, washing 
machines, storm doors, and _ ice 


boxes, all are eligible for insurance | 


under the new regulations. 
HOW FARMERS MAY BENEFIT 

Farmsteads may borrow under the 
same regulations as home owners 
and may use such loans for the pur- 
chase of barn pens, stanchions, 
troughs, conveyor systems, cream 
separators, feed mills, fences, incu- 
bators, lightning rods, power plants 
(private), silos, barns and sheds. 

Tractors, plows, cultivators and 
other tools are not eligible. 

Can a borrower obtain more than 
one loan? 

Any number of insured loans to 
improve any number of separate 
properties may be made to a single 
qualified borrower, subject to the 
maximum limit which may be spent 
on each piece of property. 
SECURITY REQUIRED 

What security is 
loans? 

The FHA states that its purpose is 
to encourage the granting of “char- 
acter loans’ for property improve- 
ments up to $2,000. However, most 
institutions financing eligible house- 
hold and other equipment will re- 
quire chattel mortgages or condi- 
tional sales security. 

Articles purchased through the 
FHA plan, says the FHA, should be 
of sufficient value to justify appli- 
cation of time payments to their 
purchase. 
sufficiently durable nature to have a 
reasonable expectancy of useful life 
longer than the term of credit ex- 
tended for payment. 

Loans for the purchase and in- 
stallation of replacement parts for 
eligible cquipment and machinery 
are insurable but a loan merely for 
the repair of a machine is not in- 
surable. For example the cost of 
welding a fiywheel may not be made 
the basis of an insured loan, but th? 
purchase price and installation cost 
of a new flywheel would be insurable. 

Where may the prospective bor- 
Tower obtain more complete details 


required for 


on the FHA moderniation credit 
plan? 
Copies of equipment eligibility 


booklet listing all the different types 
of equipment eligible for inclusion 
in the plan may be obtained by 
writing to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., or 
by asking for it at any of the FHA 
tate or District insuring offices. 


Also they should be of a | 
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Some Unusual 


New Quarters 


for New Deal Agencies 











Marble halls of famous Wash- 
ington mansions and a former 
center of theatricals and sports 
events become the office head- 
quarters for several Government 
bureaus. Above: The internation- 
ally known Walsh-McLean resi- 
dence now occupied by the Rural 
Settlement Administration. Up- 
per right: The historic Blaine- 
Westinghouse Mansion, now the 
headquarters of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration; and 
lower right: The Washington 
Auditorium used by the FERA, 





THE Federal Government is occu- 

pying more office space than ever 
before. In Washington alone, Fed- 
eral workers use more than 15,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space—or 
three times as much floor space as is 
contained in the Empire State Build- 
ing, RCA Building, Chrysler Build- 
ing and Cities Services Building— 
and there is still need of space. 

Recently to find room for its 
workers, the government has had to 
lease buildings, which had unusual 
associations. 

Historic mansions, hotels, arenas, 
office buildings, apartment build- 
ings and even garages have been 
leased for the thousands of desks 
and typewriters that keep the wheels 
of government spinning around. 

Imposing are tne buildings re- 
cently erected to house such old line 
agencies as the Justice, Labor and 
Post Office Departments; but even 
so, says Acting Chief Donald J. 
Guthridge of the division of space 
control, the Government still pays 
$2,086,000 a year in rentals in Wash- 
ington. 


COSTLY McLEAN MANSION 
Socialites remember the $3,000,000 


fifty-four room McLean mansion. On | 


fashionable Massachusetts Avenue it 
has as neighbors costly residences, 
dignified embassies and legations 
and one of the most important art 
galleries in America. 

On gala nights the glittering tiaras 
of the assembled guest would fade 
into the background when Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean appeared 
with the famour Hope diamond. 

Those dazzling days are past. Re- 
cently truckmen trundled desks, dic- 
taphones and file cases of Dr. Tug- 
well’s Rural Resettlement Admin- 
istration into this show place of an- 
other day. Pert stenographers set 
up shop in this onetime Washington 
mecca for social registrites. 

Executives engrossed in relief 
plans found themselves staring at 
their images in the full length mir- 
rors which dot the mansion. 

A clause in the lease stipulates 
that no structural changes be made 
while Uncle Sam is tenant. Conse- 
quently a beautiful mahogany organ 
solemnly contemplates the modern 
musical fugue which results from 
the jangle of telephones, the clatter 
of typewriters and the swoosh of 
many feet on smoothly polished 
floors. Exquisite chandeliers throw 
their muted lights down on these 
“guests” who instead of social and 
diplomatic conversation talk in seri- 
ous tones of the forthcoming Tug- 
wellian suburban resettlement pro- 
gram. 

FERA IN AN ARENA 


The Washington Auditorium, 
FERA’s new quarters, presents a 
totally different spectacle. Up until 


a short time ago the auditorium was 
the Capital’s arena de luxe for 
wrestlers groping for the half-nel- 
son, opera stars reaching for “high- 
Cc”, and fuddled couples 
their way through dance marathons. 

Now hundreds of clerks tap out 
relief forms, relief policies are 
Shaved and comptometers by the 
scores report the statistical side of 
relief. Orchestra seats have been 
ripped from the floor. Cool grey 
Stalls have taken their place. In the 
lebby, the old box office has been 
turned into a soda fountain where 
iced drinks are fizzed to thirsty 
clerks. In the same lobby business 
machines pound the working hours 
around the clock. 

Gone are the plush and gilt seats 
of the boxes. In their place are 
office cubicles. 
Star’s dressing room now is an 
“emergency room” where white- 
capped nurses dispense headache 
powders and first-aid. 

The curtain has been rung up and 


lurching | 


What was once a 





| will stay up for some time on the 

most unique “show” and audience 
the Washington Auditorium has 
| ever known. 


| IN BLAINE’S OLD HOME 
Appropriately enough, 
| Cook’s Rural Electrification 
| ministration has a real “electric 
| heritage in its new quarters in the 
| massive Blaine-Westinghouse man- 


Morris L. 


Ad- 


| Sion. 
| Built in the 1890’s, this residence 
housed James G. Blaine, Secretary 
| of State under President Harrison. 
| Later it became the home of George 
Westinghouse, Jr., of the electrical 
equipment family. Another of the 
historic Massachusetts Avenue man- 
sions, it has preserved the aura of 
stately days. Now the REA is using 
it as a nucleus for drafting a pro- 
| gram to bring light where darkness 
| now prevails in America’s rural 
| areas. Talk in the Blaine-Westing- 
| house mansion in 1935 is exclusively 
! 


of the power lines which may soon 
be strung throughout the nation’s 
hinterland and the possibilities of 
supplying the farmer with electric 
churners, refrigerators and kitchen 
| ranges. 

| Not many moons ago a fashion- 
| able department shop on Connecti- 





erwood Photos. 


UNCLE SAM’S ODD AND EXPANSIVE OFFICES: 
MORE SPACE THAN EVER USED BY BUREAUS 


rare Spode 
sets. Hand 
sparkled in 


cut Avenue dispensed 
and Wedgewood dinner 
cut rock crystal ware 
the shop’s windows. Now Leon 
Henderson’s NRA Research and 
Planning Division, a remnant of the 
Blue Eagle days, occupies the build- 
ing. The business pulse reigns su- 
preme where once grave floorwalkers 
directed madame to the proper de- 
partment. 


SPREAD FAR AND WIDE 

Fragments of the FERA still roam 
the corridors of the Walker-John- 
son Building. Federal educators are 
“at’ home” in the Hurley-Wright 
building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Up until a short time ago one sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce was sequestered 
in a hide-away office building in the 
midst of “five and ten” shops and 
haberdasheries. Clusters of tempo- 
rary buildings erected during the 
World War are still occupied by 
thousands of Government workers, 
though many of them are rapidly 
being torn down. 

With officials watching the office 
housing scene with careful eyes, the 
NRA tottering on its last legs still 
retains some 250,000 square feet of 
space in 15 buildings. 


HOW FUND 


|A BILLION FOR DEFENSE: | 


ON ™: CHIN 


WILL BE USED 





A BILLION for defense but not one | 
“" cent for aggression—this is 
America’s policy in the world arms 
race, just prescribed by Congress. 
The law-makers of Capitol Hill 
dumped $904,662,549 into the cof- 
fers of the Army and Navy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 


| That the additional ships, planes, 





guns and men provided by this 
year’s program will be used in de- 
fense of the nation and not to at- 
tack another has been professed 
publicly in official quarters. 4 

To the Navy was assigned $458,- 
684,379. In addition, $38,000,000 
worth of naval public works was 
authorized, mainly to provide naval 
fortifications in the Pacific. 

Out of its regular appropriation, 
the Navy is to spend $88,310,000 for 
fighting sea craft in order to push 
ahead its policy of building to 
treaty strength. This means that 
work can go ahead on the 14 de- 
stroyers and 6 submarines now un- 
der construction. In addition, keels 
will be laid for two cruisers, one 
aircraft carrier, 15 destroyers and 
6 submarines. Bids from private 
companies on half the number of 
projected craft (half must be built 
in Government yards) have been 
opened at the Navy Department 
and are under consideration by of- 
ficials. 

The award of the contracts is be- 
ing held up, President Roosevelt re- 
vealed on Aug. 30, pending agreement 
by the builders to a labor clause in 
Navy contracts giving the Navy De- 
partment certain control over labor 
troubles which might arise in the 
yards. 

This clause 


is felt necessary to 


| eliminate situations like that at the 


New York Shipbuilding Yard at 
Camden, where a strike has been 
holding up work on ships since last 
May. 


BUILDING UP AN AIR FLEET 

The sum of $26,715,660 must be 
used for the purchase of new air- 
planes and equipment, a sum calcu- 
lated to add several hundred new 
aircraft to this branch of the 
service. In addition, $21,000,000 was 
designated for ship armaments, 
torpedo and smokeless powder 
manufacturing. 

Under the new act, the Navy is 
recruiting men so as to push its 
force from 82,500 to 93,000 while 
1,032 line officers are being added to 
enlarge this personnel to 6,531. 

It will cost the Navy around 
$168,233,083 to feed, clothe, trans- 
port, and pay its men. 

Congress voted the Army $401,- 
998,170 for its needs. In addition it 
authorized, but did not provide 
money for, strengthening air bases 
and adding new ones in strategical 
frontier areas. It has been esti- 





HOMER TRIM SYS 
mated that the carrying out of the | 
latter program would mean an ex- 
penditure of $120,000,000. | 


ENLARGING THE ARMY 


The Army has been ordered by 
the new Act to use $20,000,000 in 
boosting its enlisted strength from 
118,750 to 165,000. While officials 
are reluctant to give out figures on 
the progress of the recruiting, they 
declare it to be “very satisfactory.” 
However, it has been pointed out 
that this-season of the year is un- 
favarable for enlistments because 
so Many men are employed on farms 
in harvesting. It is recalled, too, 
that bids for men of enlistment age 
are being made also by the Navy, 
CCC, and Marine Corps. | 


The Army will spend about $192,- 
379,212 for pay, subsistence and 
travel for its men. The sum of 
$45,383,400 was earmarked for avia- 
tion activities, not less than $19,- 
138,000 to be spent on new planes. | 


9 
Finally, Congress made additional INGRAM $ 


rovisi fo ational se. | 
p on r national defense. In SHAVING CREAM 


deficiency measures it voted $23,- TUBE OR JAR 
000,000 more for the Navy and $20,- 
980,000 for the Army. 





GETTING “HITCHED" TO INGRAM'S 
SHAVING CREAM IS A GOOD MATCH, 
TOO. INGRAM'S IS COOL, AND 
| MADE TO PREVENT SORENESS AFTER 
SHAVING. CHOICE OF TUBE OR JAR, 






























helps make America Go! 


How General Mills serves the industry 
which bakes.most of America’s bread 


Your baker's breads, rolls, cakes and other deticions 
baked wheat foods are uniform in quality because 
the best bakers are skilled artisans. And because 
they buy their flour from millers who maintain a 
strict watchfulness over the uniform high quality 
of their products, 

The thousands of bakers who purchase flour 
from the companies of General Mills, Inc., know 


that they receive more than mere flour, They are 
served by trained men who select choice wheat 
from the ditferent growing regions only after strict 
scientific test, Other General Mills experts blend 
the various wheats before milling to produce flours 
which are guaranteed to be uniform. 


lurthermore, continuous research by General 
Mills scientists has developed milling processes 


which assure uniform behavior of flour during 
baking. To these advantages add that of milling 
capacity great enough to supply the baker's needs, 


with sufficient storage capacity enabling the binning 
according to quality at all times; 
strategic locations for mills 
assuring prompt shipment of 
flour; and a large, efficient, dis- 
tributing organization equipped 
toserve the baker at a moment's 
notice. For these reasons, lead- 
ing bakers in every section of 
the country depend for their 
flour upon General Mills, Ine, 


General Mills, Ine. 
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‘Camels dont 


FAMOUS SWIMMERS AGREE 


Champion swimmers speak with 
authority when they discuss 
sound wind—healthy nerves—and 
Camels. Buster Crabbe, champion 
in the 400-meter free-style Olym- 
pic event, says: ‘I have smoked 
Camels for years. If you go in for 
sports at all, I'd advise Camels. 
You'll find, as I did, that Camels 
are so mild they never get your 
wind or cut your endurance.” 
What Buster Crabbe says is 
confirmed by Helene Madison; 
by Jane Fauntz, the Chicago 
girl who rose to Olympic fame; 
and by Stubby Kruger and 
Josephine McKim. So turn to 
Camels. Enjoy those costlier 
tobaccos in Camel’s matchless 
blend. Smoke all you wish. 
Athletes say, “Camels don’t 
disturb your nerves or wind.” 
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{M FUSSY ABOUT 
MILONESS. 
CAMELS ARE SO 
MILD THEY DON’T 
GET MY WIND. 
( LIKE THE 
‘LIFT’ 1 GET 
WITH A CAMEL 


















. A 43s 
1 FOLLOW THE 
CHAMPIONS’ CHOICE 
AND SMOKE CAMELS. 
EVEN WHEN | SMOKE 
LOADS, CAMELS DONT 
JANGLE MY NERVES 
OR IRRITATE MY 
THROAT 
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| SMOKE CAMELS, 
TOO. THEY ARE 

MILD... DONT UPSET 
MY CONDITION: AND 
CAMELS TASTE SO 
MUCH BETTER! 









@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 








Domestic—than any other popular brand, 


{Signed} R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carolia 


@ 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tod. Ca, 
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The Senate and House: 
Ending the Session 


A Filibuster, Theatricals and a 
Stalled Deficiency Bill 


HE historic first session of the 74th Congress, 

notable for its peacetime record of more than 
ten billions of dollars of appropriations, ended 
at midnight Monday last week after 5'2 hours 
of filibuster in the Senate and three hours of 
revelry in the House. 

The eight months’ session closed with the fail- 
ure of enactment of the Social Security Program 
appropriations for old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and aid to crippled children and 
the blind, and the funds for the administration 
of the newly created railroad retirement pensions 
board. Other measures also were shelved for 
action next January. 

The supplemental appropriation bill, $92,000,- 
000 as it passed the House and raised to $102,000,- 
000 in the Senate, with its $76,000,000 for the 
Social Security Program, was headed off by the 
one-man filibuster of Louisiana’s self-styled 
“Kingfish,” Senator Huey Long. Advocating 
amendments adopted by the Senate to raise the 
rate basis for cotton and wheat loans, he charged 
that a compromise effected at a White House 
conference, which proposed elimination of both 
cotton and wheat amendments with an admin- 
istrative rearrangement for cotton loans, was 
a breach of faith to the wheat-state Senators. 

In the House, leaders joined with other mem- 
bers in the comedy usual in the closing hours of 
Congress. The Navy Band marched in playing 
“Stars and Stripes.” Representative Connery 
(Dem.) of Lynn, Mass., former actor, sang. 
Representative Sirovich (Dem.) of New York, 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
FILIBUSTERED TO A FINISH 
Senator Huey P. Long, braces himself in the 
doorway of his office after holding the floor 
in the Senate for 54% hours to bring about the 
“sine die’ adjournment of Congress minus 
approval of the third deficiency bill. 








playright, led in “East Side, West Side.” Repre- 


sentatives Bloom (Dem.) of New York and 
Buchanan (Dem.) of Brenham, Tex., beat the 
drums. 


IN THE SENATE 

MONDAY—President Roosevelt asked Congress 
for $75,000 to entertain the Third World Power 
Conference; it failed with the appropriation bill. 
Majority Leader Rovinson explained the Admin- 
istration’s compromise cotton loan plan by which, 
he said, cotton producers would receive a loan 
of 10 cents a pound plus a difference be- 
tween the average spot market price on the 
day they sell and a rate of 12 cents a pound. 

Senator Byrnes (Dem.) of South Carolina, 
sponsor of the cotton amendment, accepted this 
plan; Senator George (Dem.) of Georgia de- 
nounced it as in the interest of shippers and 
foreign buyers at the expense of the cotton mills. 
Senator Robinson explained the agreement did 
not include wheat “as the market price of wheat 
is substantially at parity.” 

The Senate recessed, pending recall of the ad- 
journment resolution from the House. It re- 
assembled 22 minutes later. On Mr. Robinson's 
motion the Senate agreed to adjourn that day. 
Then Mr. Long’s filibuster began. With frequent 
interruptions, he continued the rest of the eve- 
ning. Midnight arriving, Vice President Garner 








declared the Senate adjourned sine die. 
IN THE HOUSE 

MONDAY—By a vote, 172 to 47, the House 
agreed to adjourn at midnight, and at 12:55 p. 
m. recessed to 5:45 p. m., awaiting Senate action. 

Speaker Byrns named Representatives Bloom 
(Dem.) of New York, Dorsey ‘(Dem.) of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; McLaughlin (Dem.) of Omaha, 
Nebr.; Darrow (Rep.) of Philadelphia, and Taber 
(Rep.) of Auburn, N. Y., as House members of 2 
Congress committee to arrange celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The House returned the deficiency bill to the 
Senate. A letter was read from Representative 
Bankhead (Dem.) of Jasper, Ala., the Majority 
Leader of the House, ill since the opening day of 
Congress, saying he will be back next January. 

President Roosevelt, in a letter through Speaker 
Byrns, congratulated the House on its work. 

“When a calm and fair review of the work of 
this Congress is made, it will be called a historic 
session,” the President wrote: “Much has been 
accomplished for the permanent well-being of 
the nation as a whole.” A similar letter was laid 





before the Senate by Vice President Garner. Carolina: I do not know when I 
Speaker Byrns declared the House adjourned have been more embarrassed. * * * 
sine die. Early in the Spring, in connection 
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—Wide World 


OFF TO REPAIR THE POLITICAL FENCES BACK HOME 


Going home! 


session, and prepare to depart for their districts, although some will return later to help carry on inter-session investigations. 
John J. Delaney, Harry P. Beam, William P. Connery (seated on trunk), Edward A. Kenney, 
William I. Sirovich, taditinatel ccniannttactii John Lesinski, and William T. Schulte. 


(left to right) are: Representatives Herman Kopplemann, 


A group of Congressmen on the steps of the Capitol, their luggage at hand, give three cheers for the adjournment of the eight-month 


Included in the group 


The Cotton Lem! Battle: How anaie Closed the Session | 


MOOTHLY whirring legisla- 

tive machinery, speeded up 
to grind out a record production 
of last-day laws, suddenly 
creaked, groaned, slowed almost 
to a stand-still—clogged by cot- 
ton. 

Southern Senators, revolting 
against newly announced AAA 
9-cent cotton loans, threatened 
to wreck adjournment plans. 
They tried to force restoration 
of 12-cent loans by amending 
the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Bill on Saturday. 

But an unsympathetic House 
refused to act on the amend- 
ments, persisted in holding the 
Senate to a joint resolution to 
adjourn. The session drifted 
ominously towards a Saturday 
midnight end‘in deadlock. Then 
came the relenting House’s de- 
cision at 11:55 p. m. for delay- 
ing adjournment another day to 
permit a compromise. 

Excerpts from Senate debate 
on the controversial cotton ques- 
tion: 

SENATOK BYRNES (Dem.) of 
South Carolina: Within the last few 
weeks the cotton growers of the 
South and Southwest have been 
told by Members of the Senate that 
it had been agreed that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should 
continue these loans. Based upon 
these statements, contracts were 
made. The whole industry depended 
and relied upon continuance of 
these loans. No person ever sug- 
gested that there would be pre- 
sented to the cotton growers of the 
South and to the industry the pro- 
gram announced within the last two 
days. 

SENATOR McKELLAR 
Tennessee: Mr. President, who 
brought about this change, and 
why was it brought about? * * * 
Why should a change like this be 
made without consultation. 

SENATOR BYRNES: There is not 
a man from Washington to the Gulf 
who will not ask the same ques- 
tion. 

SENATOR ©rLETCHER (BDem.) of 
Florida: Mr. President, the effect 
of the change in the credit arrange- 
ment is to make the whole ques- 
tion one of speculation, does it not? 

SENATOR BYRNES: It certainly 
is, to such an extent that cotton 
dropped $4 yesterday, and my col- 
league ¢ sos me it dropped a dol- 
lar today. 

SENATOR McKELLAR: I think it 
is unfair to the Government, and 
unfair to the farmers,-and it is a 
violation, in my judgment, of good 
faith toward those who have gone 
into and established the plan which 
has heretofore existed. 

SENATOR BORAH: It all illus- 
trates the beauty of arbitrary, bu- 
reaucratic planning. * * * For- 
tunately there does come a time 
when the Congress is a necessary 
factor in this Government. 

SENATOR SMITH (Dem.) of South 


(Dem.) of 


with other Senators, I discussed this 
matter with the President. He 
stated that if Congress would ex- 
tend the Bankhead bill a loan would 
be made. * * * I am amazed, I am 
confused, when such assurances 
were given to us without any equivo- 
cation, that the final result was that 
this abortion was handed to us. * * * 

It is an absolute subterfuge. That 
is what it is. * * * Our constituents 
did not send us here to delegate the 
great power of making Federal laws 
to men in the department to write 
the laws and to administer them. 
** * Yet here we are, waiting with 
bated breath, and trembling to hear 
what some man who does not know 
a cotton stalk from a jimson weed is 
going to say as to the value of Amer- 
ican cotton. * * * 

Mr. President, I am embarrassed 
and confused, but as for me, from 
now on— 

“Me and my wife, 

“My son, John, and his wife, 

“Us four will serve the Lord.” 

SENATOR FRAZIER (Rep.) of 
North Dakota: Mr. President, I wish 
to offer an amendment to the 
amendment. * * * I believe the 
wheat farmers are entitled to the 
same kind of loan. * * * 

SENATOR KING (Dem.) of Utah: 
The plan pursued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the killing 
and destruction of millions of hogs 
I regarded not only as wholly im- 
proper but indefensible. We are ex- 
periencing now some of the evil 
consequences of this wasteful, and as 
I have indicated, improper policy. 
It would seem that we have learned 
nothing from the lessons of the past 
and are attempting to interfere with 
sound economic policies. 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York: Mr. President, it seems 
to me that, having taken care of 
cotton and wheat, we ought to take 
care of other products of the coun- 
try as well. * * * I move to amend 
by including apples from the West, 
maple syrup from New England, and 
onions from my State. We ought to 
have the benefits distributed. 





If we are to be nationally minded, 
let us think of the whole country. 
x ke * 

SENATOR ROBINSON: Mr. Presi- 
dent, a situation has arisen respect- 
ing the deficiency appropriation 
bill. * * * The House has taken no 
action regarding the bill, and it is 
my information that it does not in- 
tend to do so. * * ° 

SENATOR COPELAND: Why 
should the House give consideration 
to such an outrageous bill as the 
one we.sent over there? * * * I 
wish he had half the spunk they 
have. * * * Why should the House of 
Representatives accept amendments 
relating to cotton and to wheat 
running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars? 

SENATOR LONG: You watch the 
election returns from the Solid 
South. We will give you a Solid 
South next year if you starve the 
people down there this Fall. We will 
give you a dad-gummed Solid South, 


‘one you are not used to having. * * * 


I come up for re-election in Janu- 
ary. I am the first man up. * * * It 
looks as if the people of Louisiana 
will be the first people in America 
to speak on this thing. * * * 

Mr. President, it is now 25 minutes 
of 12 o’clock. 

SENATOR MINTON 
Indiana: Mr. President— 

THE PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Does the Senator from Louisiana 


(Dem.) of 


yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


SENATOR LONG: (Who in the 


course of an extended speech had 
wandered over to the Republican 
side of the Senate chamber): 
for a question. 


I yield 


SENATOR MINTON: The question 


takes this form: 


Oh Huey! Oh Huey! Come home 
to us now! 

The clock in the steeple’s half 
past. 

You wander across that 
green aisle! 

Pray, tell us how long will it 
last? 

SENATOR LONG: 


little 


The Senator 


from Indiana is not entitled to any 
answer. * * * If there were any other 


—Wide World 


IT’S ALL OVER—FOR AWHILE 
Tickets in their hands, three gentlewomen of the House prepare to board 
trains which will carry them far away from the turbulence of legislation. 


Left to right: Representativ 


cs Edith Nourse Rogers, Virginia Jenckes and 


Florence Kahn, 


business that the Senate had to take 
up that I thougnt would do it more 
good than listening to me, I should 
yield the floor. I know of no such 
business. The fact of the case is, I 
do not know that I have seen any 
such business since I have been 
here. 
~*~ * * 
\ ONDAY night found Senate 
leaders pressing to pass the 
Third Deficiency bill in time for 
midnight adjournment. But 
Senator Long blocked all action 
with a five-hour filibuster be- 
cause Chairman Buchanan of the 
House Appropriations Commit- 
tee and his House colleagues had 
refused to approve the cotton 
and wheat loan amendments 
passed by the Senate on Satur- 
day: 
SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Lou- 


isiana: I see my distinguished 
friend from Virginia (Senator 
Glass). I should like him to con- 


Sider for a moment whether or not 
he feels this is a matter of proper 
legislative procedure when one man 
in one House of Congress stalls the 
entire legislative machinery and 
prevents action by that body, and 
the Senate recedes because the 
other House cannot act. * * * One 
man in the lower House of Congress 
has said— 

SENATOR ASHURST (Dem.) of 
Arizona: The able Senator com- 
plains that one member of another 
branch of Congress is preventing 
that body from doing what it wishes 
to do, but the able Senator is guilty 
of the very same vice here. One 
man in the Senate is preventing the 
Senate from doing what it wishes 
to do. 

SENATOR LONG: I am trying to 
prevent the Senate from going home. 

SENATOR ASHURST: The Sen- 
ate wishes to go home. 

SENATOR LONG: I have no- 
where to go. Where am I going 
to go? I have no place to go! 

SENATOR ASHURST: I might 
whisper to the Senator where I 
should like to have him go. 

SENATOR LEWIS: Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the able Senator from 
Louisiana like to have some Sena- 
tor tell him where they would like 
to have him go? 

SENATOR LONG: The people of 
my section of the country know that 
I am here fighting for humanity, 
and you cannot bring me a bill in 
here and say to me cut the wheat 
farmers out of it and the cotton 
farmers out of it before it can go 
out of here. * * * 

SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH 
(Dem.) of Washington: It is now al- 
most 12 o’clock. I submit as a parli- 
amentary inquiry to the chair 
whether or not, because of his selfish 
desire to get publicity for himself, 
the Senator from Louisiana has not 
defeated the hopes and aspirations 
and the desires of the people of this 
country? 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The hour 
of 12 o’clock having arrived, pur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 40, the Senate stands ad- 
journed sine die. 





At a Sone ia 


Work Cut Out for Congress— 
Appropriations, Revenues, Bonus 


W HEN CONGRESS reassembles, January 3, it 

will find a substantial legislative program 
mapped out. Administration and Congress 
groups will work to that end. 

With the second session but four months off, 
President Roosevelt has disavowed any inten- 
tion to call Congress into extra session. 

The President, in accordance with custom, will 
deliver his annual message upon the opening of 
the second session. In that message he is ex- 
pected to outline in a general way what he will 
propose for the consideration of Congress. 
Meantime, this program will be shaped up 
through his own studies, conferences with his 
advisors, and recommendations in the reports of 
his Cabinet and heads of New Deal agencies. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


The controversy over the soliders’ bonus, in- 
volving $2,200,000,000 for payment of the World 
War veterans’ adjusted service certificates, will 
be up again. Immediate consideration in the 
Senate is promised by the party leadership. 

In the House, Representative Patman (Dem.), 
of Texarkana, Tex., whose bill for a brand new 
currency to finance the bonus has been in the 
forefront of the annual battles, says he has 
ample pledges to repass his bill. 

There must be funds provided for the social 
security program—a revised and perhaps ampli- 
fied list of initial appropriations to carry into 
effect that key act of the last Congress. A dozen 
new Federal agencies put on the map at the last 
session will demand maintenance funds. These 
include the National Labor Relations Board, So- 
cial Security Board, Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration and National Youth Administration. 


In the picture again appears NRA, which ex- 
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“SMILES OF SUCCESS” 


Credited with having maneuvered through 
the House of Representatives the major part 
of the President’s “must” legislation, these 
three of the majority party leaders in Con- 
gress (left to right), Chairman James Buch- 
anan of the Appropriations Committee, 
Speaker Joseph Byrns, and Floor Leader Ed- 
ward T. Taylor, appear pleased as they emerge 
from a White House conference. 











pires April 1 unless extended. President Roose- 
velt wrote, August 24, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and to the Senate Committee 
on Finance that, in the absence of codes of fair 
competition, there is a tendency toward serious 
impairment of the standards of labor and in- 
dustry set up by NRA. NRA is making a gen- 
eral survey of this situation for the information 
of the President and Congress. 


PERMANENT LEGISLATION 


The President suggested that the Congress 
committees hold hearings and formulate a pro- 
gram of permanent legislation, to present at the 
opening of the session, to preserve “the social 
and economic advantages” obtained under pre- 
vious emergency enactments. 

The Walsh bill, to require NRA labor stand- 
ards on all future Government contracts, is to be 
fought all over again next session. 

Transportation legislation coming up will in- 
clude: 

(1) A bill to bring together in one agency, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the present 
regulation of vessels operating in interstate and 
foreign commerce. the so-called Water Carriers 
bill sponsored by the Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation’ 

(2) Reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; 

(3) Extension of ICC 
all air commerce; 

(4) Revision of the long and short haul clause 
of the ICC law. 

(5) Ship subsidy legislation, 
houses have sharp differences. 


REVENUE STUDY 


Pending in the Senate Audit Committee is a 
Finance Committee-approved resolution for 
study of the fiscal system with a view to “equi- 
table distribution of taxes and retrenchment in 
expenditures.” 

The billion-dollar farm tenant bill; the bill to 
regulate commodity exchanges; and the Cope- 
land food, drug and cosmetic regulation bill 
await final action. Other proposals, new and 
left-over, will come up. 


jurisdiction to include 


on which the two 


Frep A. EMERY. 
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Utilities: Effeets 
Of New Law On 


Power Systems 





[wo Federal Agencies Ready 
To Begin New Deal's 
Latest Experiment in In- 
dustrial Regulation 


UNLESS the Supreme Court de- 
cides otherwise, two Govern- 
ment commissions are soon to em- 
bark on a new experiment in na- 
tional planning. Their task is to 
carry out the New Deal’s much dis- 
puted public utility program now 
enacted into law. 

The two commissions 
with mapping out the future of this 
gigantic industry are the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Free from their control are only 
those utility companies whose oper- 
ations are confined to local areas or 
within the borders of one State. For 
all others the final say on each 
major move will rest with one of 
the two commissions 
HOLDING COMPANIES DEFINED 

For the purpose of the Act, utility 
holding companies are defined as 
those that own or control 10 per 
cent of the voting stock of any util- 
ity company. Regulation of holding 
company systems extends down to 
all the subsidiaries over which the 
system controls 10 per cent or more 
of the voting stock. 

Registration with the SEC by Dec. 
1, 1935, will be required of all utility 
companies except those of a purely 
local nature Each registration 
statement must give the names and 
salaries of all officers and directors 
as well as full details of the com- 
pany’s organization and financial 
structure. 

Failure to register on time will not 
only bar a company from interstate 
commerce but also from use of the 
mails. 


CHECK ON SECURITY ISSUES 

Once registered, utility companies 
will have to secure SEC approval 
before issuing any new securities. 
New issues of preferred stocks are 
banned. All future issues of com- 
mon stocks will have to have the 
same voting rights as any other out- 
standing issues. This is designed to 
prevent any further separation of 
ownership and control. 


INVESTMENTS REGULATED 

Not only new funds but old funds 
also are to be regulated. Sanction 
of the SEC will be required before 
utility companies will be allowed to 
invest their idle funds in anything 
but Government securities. 

Management as well as funds 
comes in for regulation. One provi- 
sion of the act will bar bankers 
from positions as officers or direc- 
tors of public utility companies 
after Aug. 26, 1936. 

Another provision will put an end 
to any personal profits officers or 
directors may have made through 
unfair use of inside information 
This is done by providing that all 
profits made by officers and direc- 
tors on short-term stock deals shall 
become company property. 


DEADLINE IN 1938 

But the most important effect on 
Management will not be felt until 
after Jan. 1, 1938. Then, as soon 
a yracticable, the SEC will be re- 
quired to limit the operations of 
euch holding company system to a 
single region capable of being man- 
aged locally. On one year’s notice, 
the Commission can then order the 
complete separation of all companies 
not part of one integrated system 
unless it can be proved that such a 
Separation will result in a substan- 
tial loss of economies. 

It is this section that the utility 
interests fought the hardest, for on 
the Commission’s interpretation of 
“substantial loss of economies” 
hangs the thread by which one 
holding company will or will not be 
permitted to continue in control 
over subsidiaries in widely separated 
areas. 

To hasten this break-up of utility 
Systems which now extend from 
coast to coast, holding companies, 
after Jan. 1, 1936, will be permitted to 
submit plans to the Commission for 
voluntary disposal of any of their 
assets to enable them to comply 
with the terms of the law. 

In planning their own reorganiza- 
tions, however, it will be illegal for 
holding companies or any group to 
solicit the proxy votes of stockhold- 
ers without first securing SEC ap- 
proval of their plan. 


REGULATION OF CONTRACTS 

To prevent new complications 
from arising, it will be unlawful, 
after April 1, 1936, for any public 
utility company to enter into any 
service, sales or construction con- 
tract unless it is expressly permitted 
to do so by the SEC. 

The SEC will also prescribe the 
manner of keeping records, corre- 
Spondence and accounts. All of 
these are to be subject to their in- 
Spection on demand. In addition, 
periodic reports will be required. 
These are to contain all the in- 
formation which the SEC considers 


charged 


()LD-AGE PENSION seems to pair 


naturally with public educa- 
tion to present twin taxation prob- 
lems. There are variations in the 
tates not only between the average 
incomes of taxpayers but also in the 
number of taxpayers relative to the 
numbers of those to be educated and 
of those to receive pension benefits. 
These diversities must obviously af- 
fect the attitude of each State to- 
wards financing social security. 

In Massachusetts, those under 20 
years of age—minors who pay no di- 
rect taxes and who belong to the 
education-age group—form 35.1 per 
cent of the population. Those over 
65 years comprise 63 per cent. 
Those between these ages who pay 
the cost of Government amount to 
53.6 per cent. 

There are in California 63.3 per 
cent of the population between the 
ages of 20 and 65; 6.4 per cent over 
65 years and 30.3 per cent under 20 
years. In Texas, the proportions 
are: Between 20 and 65 years, 53.6 
per cent; over 65 years 3.9 per cent; 
under 20 years, 42.5 per cent. Ala- 
bama has 49.3 per cent between 20 
and 65 years; 4.1 per cent over 65 
years and 46.6 per cent under 20 


years. 
Texas voters have decided in 
favor of an amendment to the 


State Constitution to provide for 
old-age pensions. The proposal car- 
ried by a large margin at the re- 
cent election. 

Revision of the old-age pension 
laws is contemplated in Illinois, 
Governor Horner is expected to sub- 
mit to the coming special session of 
the legislature a plan which will 
conform the State act to require- 
ment for participation in the bene- 
fits of the Federal aid-to-States 
plan of old-age pensions. Length of 
residence will probably be fixed at 
10 out of the last 15 years. About 
65,000 Illini will be eligible to bene- 
fits of a State law which will con- 
form to the Federal formula. 

The research department of the 
legislative council in Kansas is 
studying the problems of social se- 
curity. The most serious obstacle 
appears to be that of raising $15 
monthly for each pensioner to 
match the proposed Federal contri- 


bution. Other problems are con- 
cerned with rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. 


x *« * 


TEXAS SPURNS PROHIBITION 
TEXAS VOTERS rolled up a 50,000 

majority in favor of the liquor 
traffic at the referendum election 
just completed. The proposed 
amendment to the State constitu- 
tion authorizes a system of local 
option somewhat similar to that in 
effect before the entire State went 
dry in 1919. 

Sale of 3.2 per cent beer in Ala- 
bama has been obstructed by non- 
action methods of the State legisla- 
ture. The senate voted to postpone 
action in the pending measure until 
the 49th legislative day of the pres- 
ent session, 

x * * 


THE MISSISSIPPI PRIMARY 
ISSISSIPPI VOTERS decisively 
repelled the invasion of Senator 

Huey P. Long of Louisiana, into 

State politics—an issue of the cam- 

paign—at the primary electiong for 

the gubernatorial nomination just 
held. Hugh White, a wealthy lum- 
berman, who received the nomina- 
tion by a majority of 15,000, charged 
that Senator Long Was supporting 

the opposition candidate, Paul B. 

Johnson. 

Senator Theodore G. Bilbo, of Mis- 
sissippi, supported the White ticket. 
He is an avowed enemy of Senator 
Long and a follower of President 
Roosevelt. 

x * * 


A CONSERVATION ANNIVERSARY 


: A THREE DAY CELEBRATION at 


Lake Placid, September 12-14 
will close observance of 50 years of 
conservation in New York State. 
President Roosevelt and Governor 
Herbert Lehman are scheduled to 





Old Present Tax Problems—Pro- 
hibition Loses in Texas 





speak. The Governor General of 
Canada and Governors of the New 
England and of other neighbor 
States have been invited. 

The President will dedicate the 
new Whiteface Mountain Memorial 
Highway and deliver an address on 
conservation. Governor Lehman is 
to dedicate a memorial tablet near 
Wilmington Notch. 

A pageant depicting the growth 
of the Adirondacks under conser- 
vation will be staged at Lake Placid. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, will speak at the 


annual dinner of the American For- 
estry Asociation. 
xk * 


DECALCOMANIA STAMPS 
ECALCOMANIA revenue stamps! 
This is the big idea adopted by 

the State of Kansas to get arounda 

difficulty of affixing stamps to cello- 
phane wrappers around cigarette 
packages. 

Decalcomanias entered into the 
play life of boys and girls of many 
generations ago. By dampening the 
sheet on which the decalcomania is 
printed the design may be trans- 


Variations in Percentages of Young and 


| 
| 
| 
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ferred to any other plain surface. | 

The gum of ordinary adhesive 
stamps does not hold readily to cel- | 
lophane; but the decalcomania | 
transfer sticks. Merchants are to be | 
taught how to prepare the decalco- 
mania by dampening the paper and 
then how to transfer the design by 
pressure to the cellophane. 

Director A. W. Logan, of the State 
department of inspections and reg- 
istrations, asserts that the decalco- 
mania stamps are “cheat proof.” 


e's 





SEASON OF STATE FAIRS 
IGH-QUALITY farm products 
and livestock are again on show 
in the annual competition for prizes 
offered by State fairs. Fairs are now 
in progress at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
at Springfield, Illinois, at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, and at Minneapolis, | 


+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: AGE PENSION + 


Minnesota. The State department 
of conservation has a wild life ex- 
hibit at the Indiana fair. 

A competition of heavy horse$ will 
be one of the features of the Illinois 
fair; premiums to be distributed 
total $9,100. Dairy and flower ex- 
hibits are to be particularly elabor- 
ate. 

Butter and cheese, important in 
the State’s agricultural industries, 
have been judged and awarded 
prizes at the Wisconsin State fair. 
The largest American dairy cattle 
exhibit, the greatest rabbit and fur 
show, the largest showing of bantams 
and pigeons in the Middle West, the 
largest honey and bee exhibit in the 
Mississippi valley, the largest Amer- 
ican exhibit of Shropshire sheep 
were on view, according to claims of 
fair officials. 

Mayo DupLey. 

















Tasty! 
Toasty?! 
Thrifty? 


Quaker Puffed Wheat brings you the 
food energy of pure whole wheat with 
its iron, phosphorous and bran. Puffed 
to complete deliciousness, it is dou- 
ble-crisped hy Quaker’s exclusive 
process and kept ‘“Quaker-fresh” in 
the triple-sealed redand blue package. 
Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 


ASK FOR Quaker 
PUFFED WHEAT + PUFFED RICE 





























of this information can be made 
public as the Commission sees fit. 


MAY NOT SET RETAIL RATES 


The -FPC is given complete au- 
thority to regulate all wholesale 
electric power sales that are not 
subject to State regulation. This in- 
cludes only such electricity as is 
generated in one State and trans- 
mitted to another for resale. 

Although it has no power to set 
retail rates, it does have authority 
to investigate them as well as the 
costs of services of all electric com- 
panies including those not other- 
wise under their jurisdiction. 

In case of war or any other 
emergency requiring immediate ac- 
tion the FPC may commandeer elec- 
tric energy as it feels will best serve 
the public interest. 

It will have to approve the need 
for any new securities as well as the 
sale or leasing of any utility property 
valued at more than $50,000. 

The Act gives both commissions 
authority to issue whatever regula- 
tions they feel are necessary for 
carrying out the law. These regula- 
tions are not final but subject to 
change whenever a change is con- 


necessary or appropriate. Any or all | sidered to be in the public interest. 
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In JUNE of this year, THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS showed a gain of 28% in ad- 


vertising lineage over the same month a year 


ago. July, 1935, was 80% ahead of last July. 

Each month Printers’ Ink publishes fig- 
ures on the volume of advertising carried 
by 141 national weekly, fortnightly and 
monthly publications, THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS is now well up among the 
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leaders! THE UNITED STATES NEWS has 
reached this high place because it is an un- 
usually good advertising medium. 

Devoted entirely to the news of, and inter- 
pretation of, national affairs, it is read 
closely by the leading citizens of the coun- 
try—the responsible men and women in 
every community—the opinion-forming 


group of America! 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
247 Park Avenue 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE -. WASHINGTON 
2201 M Street, N. W. 










The Auited States News 
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..». From the Preamble to the Constitution 








BARE cupboard for social security. 


* * * 
Relief projects for women approved. 
“  . 
Youth program—step towards controlled 
education? 
ee 9 
Housewives hymn of unrest spreads. 
x * ok 


N WASHINGTON—Midnight of August 26: 

At the stroke of 12 Congress closed up leg- 
islative shop, leaving behind a cash register 
short some $76,000,000 necessary for financing 
old-age pensions, unemployment insurance and 
maternal and child welfare services authorized 
under the Social Security Law. 

Everywhere in America—Midnight of Aug- 
ust 26: 

At the stroke of 12 there were more than 700,- 
000 persons over 65 years of age on FERA relief 
lists, some 7,000,000 children under 16 years of 
age on relief rolls, including 300,000 dependent 
and neglected children; 300,000 to 500,000 physi- 
cally handicapped children; 200,000 children who 
have passed before the bars of judges as delin- 
quent cases. 

To these individuals will go none of the bene- 
fits already authorized by law until Congress re- 
convenes again next January. 


The Search for Funds 


Money Found Only for Clerical 
Work on Social Security 


LAST WEEK worried officials hurried into con- 

ferences with President Roosevelt. Hopes 
were raised that purt of the work-relief fund 
might be siphoned into social security channels. 
But not for long. The result of White House 
meetings resolved into this information from the 
President to the press: 

Legislative and fiscal experts, said Mr. Roose- 
velt, have canvassed every avenue in the hope 
of finding a way out of the dilemma, without 
success. On that basis, the President does not 
believe any benefit payments can be made out of 





—Wide Word 


HOUSING CHIEF AND “SUCCESSOR” 
James A. Moffett (right) whose resignation as 
Federal Housing Administrator was accepted 
by the President, leaves the White House with 
Stewart McDonald, his assistant, who is erx- 
pected to be named head of the FHA. 











existing funds, althougn he feels that the Ad- 
ministration can go ahead and set up the nec- 
essary machinery for projecting the social secur- 
ity program once the money is obtained. 

An extra session of Congress probably would 
do the trick. However, the President declared 
that there wasn’t any chance for it. 

Between now and January a skeleton staff will 
be set up. State laws will be checked to see that 





lifortcattion Sarnia ' 
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Q.—What proportion of the national income is 
received by labor? 

A.—Preliminary figures of national income for 
1934, just made available by Department of 
Commerce, shows this division: Labor income, 
67 per cent; dividends and interest, 14.4 per 
cent; rents and royaltics, 2.2 per cent; indi- 
vidual enterprises, 16.4 per cent. Dividend pay- 
ments actually exceeded earnings by more than 
two billion dollars, being paid from surplus ac- 
cumulated in more prosperous years. 

x * *K 

Q.--What is a “yellow dog contract?” Are 
such contracts forbidden by Federal or State 
law? 

A—"Yellow dog contract” is a term applied 
to restrictions by employers upon right of em- 
ployees to belong tc a labor union. National 
Labor Relations Act forbids such restrictions but 
governs only industries engaged in interstate 
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commerce, The NRA Codes, while they lasted, 
did likewise. Some States forbid such contract 
restrictions. 


Q.—In how many States is hanging still the 
punishment for capital crimes? 

A.—Sixteen States still nang condemned pris- 
oners. Twenty-one States employ electrocution; 
three, lethal gas; eight, life imprisonment. Utah 
allows condemned option of being shot by a fir- 
ing squad. Federal Government hangs and Dis- 
trict of Col*mbia electrocutes. 
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Health— What the 


| News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and | 
Relief Agencies Are Doing 


+ + | 
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—Wide World and Dept. of Agr. 


CONSUMERS STRIKE AGAINST RISING MEAT PRICES 


Housewives in various sections of the nation protest the “high cost of living” as growers attempt to meet the market demand for hogs and cattle. 
Left: A delegation of women arriving in Chicago to enlist more women in support of their movement. Right: A mass meeting of Detroit housewives 


who have demanded a cut in meat prices. Center: Two scenes in the Chicago stockyards showing sparse cattle and hog pens. 


they conform with Federal standards. In the 
event that they do not, plans will be drafted 
for legislatures to act upon in the event that 
the various governors call special sessions in 
the near future. 

Meanwhile plans are rapidly shaping for the 
Census Bureau white-collar project which will 
lay the groundwork for old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance. 

Officials last week revealed that $10,000,000 
from the work-relief fund will be used in gather- 
ing the necessary statistical information for the 
social security program. 


OLD AGE PENSION STUDIES 

With St. Louis as headquarters, relief workers 
will delve into the 1900 census. Names and birth 
dates of all persons registered at the turn of 
the century will be arranged for the use of the 
security board. The census is expected to facili- 
tate the work involved in checking up on the 
legal age of persons applying for old-age 
pensions. 

With Philadelphia as headquarters, enumer- 
ators on work-relief pay rolls will conduct a cen- 
sus of business, information which will be used 
by security board members in planning for un- 
employment insurance. 

From now on it is pay rolls instead of relief 
rolls in Alabama and Wyoming. Last week Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins said that the works program 
had “achieved its immediate objective” in these 
two States with all employable heads of families 
on work projects. Other States had their direct 
relief allotments sharply curtailed in line with 
the President's purpose to “quit this business of 
relief” by November 1. 


20 Millions for Women 


WPA Allotment to Provide 
Jobs for 54,199 Idle 


EXCLUSIVELY for women Is an alloltment ap- 

proved last week by the President. More 
than $20,000,000 will be used by the Works 
Progress Administration to provide jobs for 54,- 
199 women in 41 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Projects range from one in Indiana to 
cost $4,680 to 25 projects outlined for Massachu- 
setts at an estimated cost of $3,178,263. 

The projects will include library work, Braille 
transcription, home economics, records and cler- 
ical work, landscape beautification, community 
service centers and research and special surveys. 

The program reveals that New York City will 
not share in the funds. 


Relief ‘Merry-go-round’ 


FERA Case Workers in Turn 
May Have to Ask Federal Aid 


But if 54,199 women on relief are to find jobs 

under the work program, some 88,000 social 
workers, mostly women, are scheduled to lose 
their jobs when the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration quits the business of direct relief 
along about November 1. 

Direct relief necessitates a host of case work- 
ers, trained and untrained, clerks, typists and 
other office workers. Officials point out that these 
workers are now on State pay rolls, although 
their salaries actually come from Federal relief 
grants. 

Officials of the FERA already have been pe- 
titioned by the social workers not to disband the 
social service work undertaken under the relief 
program. However, when the unemployables are 
turned back to the States for maintenance, Fed- 
eral grants for the salaries of casé workers will 
stop. 

Federal officials make the point that it will be 
the duty of the States to make provision for sus- 
taining the staffs of social workers. On the other 
hand, social workers maintain that the States do 
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not have the funds to carry on the social service 
work. And there the problem lies. 

The outlook for many social workers now is 
that, after listening to the case histories of thou- 
sands of unemployed on relief rolls, they them- 
selves will be forced to state their cases to new 
case workers. Officials in Washington frankly 
admit that the social service workers’ problem is 
tantamount to a merry-go-round. But someone 
has to pay for the rides—and that’s where the 
rub is. 


Democracy in Danger? 


Program of NYA Alarms Some 
Educators in New York 


ECENTLY Professor George Drayton Strayer, 

speaking before a school administration con- 
ference at Teachers’ College in New York City, 
declared that “no greater danger to democracy 
can be found than resides in the organization 
of a central control over education which may 
at any time be used for purposes of propaganda 
and which is entirely suited to tH® needs of those 
who would develop a Fascist state.” 

Professor Strayer, speaking of the $50,000,000 
National. Youth Administration program, pointed 
out that, while there is an acknowledgement of 
the responsibility of the Federal Government for 
the education of an important group in the pop- 
ulation make-up of this country, “the procedures 
proposed in the organization of the National 
Youth Administration lend themselves to the 
methods employed by those who seek to control 
national opinion from a national center.” 

While Professor Strayer said that no one 
charged that such a purpose existed in the minds 
of those who created the NYA, he added that 
“one cannot fail to recognize the fact that if the 
pattern is once adopted it may later be used for 
this sinister purpose.” 

Last week the controversy assumed a new 
angle when Dr. Harold G. Campbell, New York 
City Superintendent of Schools, declared he 
would refuse all NYA funds unless they were ac- 
companied by a guarantee that local school of- 
ficials would have a free hand in their use. 

Assurances came immediately from Charles 
Taussig, chairman of the NYA. Mr. Taussig said 
that Mr. Campbell had nothing to fear and that 
while the NYA would give school officials plenty 
to do, “we will give them plenty of leeway.” 

Declared New York’s Mayor LaGuardia: “If the 
Department of Education won’t accept the funds, 
I will.” 

In Washington officials took the matter under 
consideration and decided that Father Knicker- 
bocker’s school children would not be disap- 
pointed when it came time to receive NYA’s 
funds. Plans, they said, were going ahead 
rapidly, and by the time the school matricula- 
tion period rolled around funds would be avail- 
able for needy college and high school students. 


Curbing Reckless Drivers 


Stringent Enforcement of Laws 
Reduces Traffic Deaths 


‘THE National Safety Council has announced 

that 2,670 persons were killed by automobiles 
in the United States in the past month. More 
than three persons were killed each hour, 

Figures indicate a 14.1 per cent reduction 
from the same month last year, when 3,110 motor 
vehicle deaths were reported. Twenty-one States 
have reported fewer deaths in 1935 than in 1934, 

More stringent precautions taken by States 
and municipalities against reckless driving are 
said by officials to be the basis for the decrease 
in motor fatalities. 

In San Francisco, police have evolved a “Traf- 
fic Court on Wheels” as one method of warring 
against reckless drivers and protecting law- 
abiding motorists and pedestrians from being 
the victims of insufficient evidence gained at the 
time of traffic accidents. 

An all-white car cruises along the city’s 
streets and as soon as an accident is reported a 
radio flash speeds the police to the scene so that 
evidence may be collected while it is still “hot.” 
Eye witnesses are interviewed on the spot, a map 
is made of the accident scene, and the wreckage 
is photographed. Other cities are employing 
methods just as novel and effective in the war 
against reckless driving. 


A Dangerous Drug 


Use of Deadly Weight-Reducirg 
Compound Is Increasing 


N THE DASH toward adjournment, Congress 
left the revised Food and Drug Bill an unfin- 
ished piece of business. To Federal officials it 
simply means that their hands are“still tied 
when it comes to prosecuting against the public 
health hazard “dinitrophenol,” a deadly drug 
used in many weight-reducing preparations. 

In spite of repeated warnings against the 
drug, which produces blindness and even death, 
W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration, is of the opinion that the 
use of the drug is increasing. 

“It is to be regretted,” says Mr. Campbell, 
“that the present Federal law is silent with re- 
spect to the control of dangerous drugs.” 

The only way in which Federal inspectors can 
act in the case of weight-reducing preparations 
using dinitrophenol is in the event that there 
is some misstatement of fact or some false and 
fraudulent curative claim in the labeling of the 
product. 

Dinitrophenol, officials point out, is sold under 
many fanciful names, sometimes accompanied 
by a statement of the presence of the drug itself. 
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WAITING FOR THE SHIFT FROM RELIEF TO JOBS 


—Wide World 





Jobless men in New York City respond to the call of General Johnson, City WPA Administra- 
tor, for men to work, only to find that there are not enough jobs to go around. At this WPA 
placement office, 7,000 form a two-block-long queue in the quest for work, 
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‘The High Cost of Living’ 
and the Housewife 


Tactics of Consumer Armies 
Vary from Persuasion to Violence 


‘THE familiar hymn of unrest—‘“the high cost 

of living”—has again made its appearance and 
this time in such an unusually loud chorus that 
official cerridors in the National Capital are 
ringing with its echoes. 

Discarding pots and pans for placards reading 
“Strike for 20 Per Cent Cut in Meat Prices,” the 
housewife now takes her place on the picket line 
in many cities. (See photographs at left). 

Blue-coated officers detailed to keep an eye on 
these boycotts of retail meat shops were at first 
inclined to treat the ginghamed strikers with 
tolerant humor. But when violence ensued on a 
number of occasions the forces of law and order 
realized that they were up against a holiday 
parade of disgruntled consumers. 


UNREST IS SPREADING 


New York butchers were the first to feel the 
force of organized consumers’ strikes against ris- 
ing meat prices. The majority of these strikes 
were effective. 

Detroit housewives went their Manhattan sis- 
ters one better. Mass demonstrations were called 
for. The aid of husbands was enlisted. A dele- 
gation came to Washington. Demands were made 
that the Federal Government take a hand in 
bringing down the prices of meat to the level of 
the workingman’s purse. 

The ghosts of the AAA’s little pigs were 
brought into the fight. Secretary Wallace, faced 
with a barrage of questions from irate house- 
wives, left off explaining reduction theories and 
beat a hasty retreat. 

In Chicago, women bearing strike banners 
marched on the stockyards. Packers blamed the 
processing taxes, others charged Communists 
were at the root of the troubles. 


HOW THE STRIKERS CAMPAIGN 


The strike tactics vary. In some sections the 
women travel in trucks bearing printed banners 
calling upon consumers to avoid buying meat 
until prices tumble. In other localities, pickets 
bearing placards march up down in front of 
meat shops. Other sections are more aggressive. 
Those attempting to enter ti 2 shops are spoken 
to sharply and in some cases beaten. 

In one section, the chairman of the strike 
declared herself against picketing. Tables were 
set up in shopping sections and housewives were 
invited to sign pledges promising to abstain from 
meat buying until a price reduction was achieved, 


GETTING BACK TO NORMAL? 


Officials in Washington say that much of the 
increase in food prices is due to the industrial 
and monetary recovery program. Part of the 
boost in prices they say is due to drought, and 
adjustment programs. 

Calvin Hoover, Consumers’ Counsel of the 
AAA, thinks that retail food prices which go too 
high would not only be a serious burden on low 
income families but would also indirectly harm 
the farmers, since it would bring about a reduc- 
tion in the consumption of farm products. 

But one thing officials insist on in connection 
with the recent increase of food prices, and that 
is, that the price of food has been low for sev- 
eral years in comparison with prices of other 
things. Recent increases, they say, have tended 
to restore a more normal balance. 

But housewives on the picket lines ¢lo not find 
these official statements reassuring. And what 
is more, Detroit’s consumers have announced that 
once their meat strike has been satisfactorily 
settled they are going to do something about 
milk prices, public utility rates, and, in short, the 
prices of all working ciass necessities. 

Meanwhile, as officials search for a solution, 
city streets are echoing to the click-clack of 
housewives’ heels on the consumer strike front. 

DEREK Fox. 
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SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT—Close of Congress 
without specific agreement on date for reas- 
sembling. Constitution, however, specifies Jan. 3 
as day for opening session unless by law another 
date is agreed upon. 

x « * 

DEFICIENCY BILL—Measure authorizing ap- 
propriations for Government departments to 
cover expenditures which could not be foreseen 
when original appropriation was made. Third 
Deficiency Bill containing appropriations for ad- 
ministration of Social Security program, railroad 
employers’ pensions, utility, bus and truck regu- 
lation, Alcohol Control Board, soil conservation, 
etc., failed of enactment because of last-minute 
filibuster by Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana. 

* * Oe 

GOLD SUIT BAN—New law denying right of 
citizens after Jan. 1 to sue for recovery of loss 
suffered on Government obligations by revalua- 
tion of dollar and refusal of Government to re- 
deem them in gold. 


INTEGRATED PUBLIC-UTILITY SYSTEM— 
Electric and gas utility companies whose gener- 
ating plants, transmission lines and distributing 
facilities can be physically interconnected into a 
single coordinated system. Under new utilities 
laws holding company (that is, a parent com- 
pany which controls subsidiaries) would be per- 
mitted control of only one integrated system. 
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USSIA AGAIN.—In the short time + 


that the United States and So- 
viet Russia have been speaking -of- 
ficially to each other, there has been 
more than one diplomatic quarrel. 
Perhaps the present row is the most 
serious, if language can be the test. 
On August 25, Washington em- 
ployed the strongest words in the 
tate Department’s lexicon to accuse 
the Reds of breaking the agreement 
they signed when diplomatic rela- 
tions were opened. Specifically, it 
told the Moscovite officials that they 
had disregarded their pledge to halt 
communist activity against the 
established Government of the 
United States by permitting without 
protest from the Kremlin, the re- 
cent Congress of the Comintern 
(Communist International), in 


which Americans participated, to | 


meet and to formulate policies look- 
ing toward the ultimate victory of 
the workers over capitalism. 

Moscow cabled back just as 
strongly that it could not accept the 
protest. The Soviet Governntent 
has no connection with the Com- 
munist International, it declared, 
and therefore has not violated any 
of its obligations undertaken at the 
time of the opening of relations 
with the United States. 


In Washington. Ambassador Troy- 


anovsky observed that anything 
said in Moscow about the United 
States was insignificant compared 
with propaganda here against the 
Soviets. 

All of which sent the State De- 
partment and the White House into 
a new huddle to determine what 
shoulc be the next step. 

The American note had warned 
that the United States “anticipates 
the most serious consequences if the 


government of the Union of Soviet | 


Socialist Republics is unwilling, or 
unable, to take appropriate measures 
to prevent further acts in disregard 
of the solemn pledge given by 


it ** 
a * * 
‘(HE COMMUNISTS.—For some 
weeks Washington had _ been 
nee silently the progress of the 





Soviets Deny Breaking Faith—Italy Bent on Conquest in| 


Africa—American Neutrality 


Congress in the 
Russian capital. It became increas- 
ingly disturbed by reports made 
there by American communists on 
the working out of the party pro- 
gram in the United States, and by 
the resolutions of the Congress 
which set forth instructions for the 
comrades. 

The State Department waited, 
however, until the sessions were 
over and all reports in before dis- 
patching its protest. 

Instructions to the comrades 
which have just been made public, 
include the following: 

Bring the working masses in all 
capitalist countries to a “revolu- 
tionary assumption of power.” 

Where present ruling classes “are 
unable efficiently to cope with mass 
movements,” campaign for “control 
over production and banks and dis- 
bandment of police, to be replaced 
by an armed workers’ militia.” 

Take steps looking toward “shat- 
tering the economic and political 
power of the bourgeoisie and in- 
creasing the power of the workers’ 
class.” 

Communists and “true left ele- 
ments” throughout the world, co- 
operate to bring about revolution- 
ary governments. 

x * * 

A MERICAN NEUTRALITY. — The 
~"" President postponed the signing 
of the neutrality bill during the 
week when he learned that several 
congressional sponsors who wanted 
to be present at the ceremony were 
out of the city. He signed it, how- 
ever, on Saturday. 

The new law will force the ex- 
ecutive to embargo arms shipments 
to belligerents until Feb. 29, 1936. 
Americans traveling on belligerent 
ships will be denied American pfro- 
tection; _—e will ee prevented from 


VII Comintern 


pots; and manufacturers, importers, 





and exports of munitions will be re- 
quired to obtain licenses from the 
Government. 

The President had originally 
wanted permissive power to em- 
bargo munitions so as to be in a 
position to cooperate with other 


| powers in dealing with an aggressor. 
| Certain 


congressional members, 
feeling the pressure of public opin- 
ion and of certain peace societies 
anxious to keep the United States 
clear of entanglements which might 


| lead to war, were adamant on man- 
| datory legislation. 


As a result the 
compromise was worked out so that 
the power extends only to Feb. 29. 

Questioned as to his view of the 
bill at a press conference during 


the week, Mr. Roosevelt refused to 


he would sign it “re- 
luctantly,” as had been predicted in 
some quarters. On the other hand, 
he declared that the resolution is 
entirely satisfactory, except that it 
does not include the power over 
loans and credits. 

He added that the question of em- 
bargoes against two  belligerents 
meets the needs of the existing 
situation—apparently the impend- 
ing Italo-Ethiopian war—and that 
by the time the situation changes 
Congress will be back in session. 

Meanwhile, tne British press has 
been critical of the new American 
policy. Close study is being made of 
the American law by London. 

It is especially interested in 
whether the ban on munitions ship- 
ments applies only to “visible” 
munitions, or also to essential ma- 
terial such as cotton, copper, nickel, 
steel, and chemicals. 

x * 

NINETY- -NINE TO ONE.—So small 
“~" is the margin of hope in the 
world’s official places for averting 
war between Italy and Ethiopia in 
October, that Lloyd’s, of London, is 
demanding odds of 99 to 1 against 
the conflict. 
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The New Deal VS. the Constitution 





America’s Choice Between 


Individual 


Liberty and Planned Economy as Seen by 
House Minority Leader 


“The issue which American 
youth must decide,” was the 
text of a radio address deliv- 
ered by Bertrand H. Snell of 
New York, Republican leader of 
the House of Representatives, 
over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on August 25. 

It was in reply to the ad- 
dress by President Roosevelt 
the evening before addressed to 
the convention of Young 
Democrats in Milwaukee— 
which was printed in the issue 
of Aug. 26. 

Mr. Snell’s address follows in 
full text : 


MERICA is the iand of opportu- 

nity for the individual. Millions 
came from the Old World inspired 
by the assurance that here they 
would escape the oppressive hand of 
governmental regulation, be per- 
mitted to work out their. own 
destinies, and enjoy the fruits of 
their own industry and thrift. 

Here, they were assured of in- 
finitely better working conditions in 
every field of activity, and infinitely 
better living standards in the home, 
than could be obtained in any other 
country in the world. 

Here their daily lives have not 
been, until the advent of the New 
Deal, regimented or their business 
policed by some minor government 
official—an age-old condition of the 
autocratic Old World they sought 
to escape by coming to America. 

Here, until recently, their sub- 
stance has not been consumed by 
a hundred petty forms of taxes to 
support an army of government 
bureaucrats. 

Here they have enjoyed not only 
religious freedom, but mental free- 
dom, nurtured by the finest sys- 
tem of free public education civili- 
zation has ever known. With the 
exception of a few States, illiteracy 
in the United States is practically 
negligible. It may be said, in pass- 
ing, that in those exceptional States 
we find the most enthusiastic sup- 
port of the New Deal. 


DIFFUSION OF WEALTH 


There is greater diffusion of 
wealth in this nation than in any 
other country of the globe. The 
common people are infinitely better 
off in a material way—better 
clothed, better noused, better fed, 
have more money in savings institu- 
tions, carry more insurance of va- 


. a ' 
rious kinds, have more and better 


recreation—than can be found any 
other place in the face of the civil- 
ized globe. 

This is true because of the econo- 
mic system under which this coun- 
try has been developed, and be- 
Cause of which it has prospered— 
a system which permitted free play 


of economic forces. Under this sys- 
tem it has become an adage that it 
is only three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves. 

The only aristocracy which has 
survived under this system has been 
the aristocracy of talent and char- | 
acter. Those who inherited wealth | 
had to hold it by proving their | 
worth in the field of free competi- | 
tion. Rising generations faced no 
barrier of caste. They were not re- 
strained by the oppressive hand of 
government dictation and _ regi- 
mentation, a system which, where- 
ever it exists, operates to perpetuate 
in power an oOfficialdom which is 
indolent, wasteful, arrogant, incom- 
petent, and generally corrupt. 

Our institutions of learning, our 
churches, hospitals, and benevolent 
institutions, our great charities—all 
are financed, both in their construc- 
tion and maintenance, out of sur- 
pluses of wealth made possible under 
our present economic system. There 
is no other way to finance these in- 
stitutions and organizations excep* 
by the State—a method advocated 
and being put into practice by the 
New Deal. That means state-con- 
trolled education, Tammanyized 
charity, and _ state-controlled re- 
ligion. There is no middle ground. 
European governments are now 
furnishing examples of the religious 
intolerance and educational slavery 
to which such methods inevitably 
lead. 

Our economic system is now chal- 
lenged as outworn. We are told it 
has become an obstacle in the path 
of national progress, a menace to 
the welfare of our rising genera- 
tions. We are asked to cast it aside 
and substitute something new— 
“planned economy;,” devised and of- 
fered by the New Deal. 

The challenge cannot be lightly 
dismissed. It should not be. It has 
been the spirit of America always to 
build for the future and not to hold 
fast to customs which have outlived 
their usefulness. This challenge 
must be considered not on the basis 
of partisanship, but on the basis of | 
Americanism. It is not a question of | 
what is best for the Republican 
party, but what is best for America. 


AN ISSUE OF ECONOMICS 


It is not a question of whether 
the New Deal and this Administra- 
tion have shamefully repudiated the | 
definite pledges of the last Demo- | 
cratic national convention, and, in 
the house of its leader, betrayed 
the principles and traditions of the 
Democratic Party. That is a ques- 
tion solely for determination by the 
next Democratic national conven- 
tion. 

The 
the 


whether 
the 


real 
economic 


question is 
system which 


the New Deal and the present Ad- 
ministration is offering as a sub- 
stitute for the old one will better 
serve the real interests of the 
American people than the one they 
are asked to discard. 

The youth of America—the young 
men and the young women upon 
whose shoulders will rest the burden 
of carrying on our civilization to- 
morrow—are the ones who must de- 
cide the validity of this challenge. 
It means comparatively little to 
the elders of this country, who have 
lived their lives and are passing off 
the stage, whether or not the eco- 
nomic, sccial and political systems— 
to the preservation of which they 
have contributed and under which 
they have gone forward—are to be 
scraped. But to those who are about 
to take up the responsibilities of 
citizenship and leadership in the 
world of affairs it means every- 
thing. It is the future of their 
country and their personal welfare 
which are at stake. 

President Roosevelt, in a radio 
address delivered to the convention 
of young Democrats, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., stated there was need for a 
new economic system because there 
are no new frontiers and that 
therefore the welfare of genera- 
tions to come must be based, “On 
the resourcefulness of men and 
women, applied to the old frontiers.” 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTION 


The whole philosophy and prac- 
tice of the New Dea) repudiates this 
statement. The well defined pur- 
pose of all the important New Deal 
legislation since the inauguration of 
the President has been to eliminate 
the element of private resourceful- 
ness, and to have the Government 
assume the functions heretofore 
carried on by private enterprise and 
exercised by the individual. 

That legislation, collectively known 
as “planned economy,” attempts to 
place a whole people in lock-step 
and deny to the individual the right 
to exercise his own judgment and 
resourcefulness in the smanagment 
of his own business, farm, or fac- 
tory. It would reduce very citizen 
to the status of an automaton— 
taking orders from a government 
bureaucrat, neither elected by nor 
accountable to the people. 

In the same speech, President 
Roosevelt stated a new economic 
system was necessary in order that 
the next generations may be guar- 
anteed security for themselves and 
their families. 

A little further on, he called upon 
the radicals of the country—all 
those who are against what he 
termed the “old order”’—to unite in 


| order to fight for their broad ob- 


jectives. 

At least it must be said in be- 
half of the President that he prac- 
tices what he preaches. The tax 
law which has just been enacted as 
a part of the “must” legislation de- 
manded by the President is a poli- 


{Continued on Page 11, Col. 5.] 


On Aug. 27, seventh anniversary of 
the signing of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the mixed Italian-Ethiopian 
Arbitration Commission charged 
with attempting to determine re- 
sponsibility for the border clashes 


in East Africa reassembled once | 


more in Paris. The following day 
they reached a complete deadlock. 
On Aug. 28, Premier 
called a “war cabinet” meeting at 
Bolazno where extensive maneuvers 
are being held, and then issued a 
defy to proponents of peaceful set- 


tlement of his quarrel with the Af- | 


rican Kingdom. He declared that 
Italy is ready for any eventuality 
anywhere. 

To the trumpeting of dire warn- 
ings from the Italian press against 
sanctions, Britannia’s mighty fleet 
set sail on Aug. 29 for the Suez, key 
to the Italian communication lines 
with its East African war bases. 
Members of the Army Council were 
ordered to remain in the vicinity of 
London. 

In Addis Ababa, Emperor Haile 
Selassie ordered special defenses for 
the palace, and passed out guns for 
his warriors. The Central Bank 
stopped selling foreign exchange. 
Civilians are evacuating the city. 


zs * * 
~ ELASSIE’S COUP?—While the war 


preparations move forward, re- 
ports from Addis Ababa relate a sen- 
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Mussolini | 


sational move by the King of Kings. 
Just before midnight on Aug. 29, 
Haile Selassie signed a contract 
deeding more than half his empire 
(the area subject to Italian attack) 
to an Anglo-American corporation 
for mineral and oil exploitation for 
75 years. The deal is reputed to in- 
volve 150,000 square miles. The 
American concern said to be in- 
volved is the Standard Oil Company. 

Press scurces also report the 
start of negotiations looking toward 
the granting of a right in perpetuity 
to a corporation for building a dam 
and pumping stations at Lake Tana, 
one of the sources of the Blue Nile 

Signing of the contract was fol- 
lowed immediately by Great Britain 
warning Selassie to cancel the oil 
concession. 

The State Department so far has 
refused to comment on the infor- 
mation. 

Rome is reported to be skeptical 
of the reports. If they are true, 
however, high Italian quarters in- 
dicated that such an arrangement 
would not alter the military pro- 
gram Il Duce has laid out for East 
Africa. Any such concession is “un- 
acceptable and violates three Anglo- 
Italian accords,” it was declared. 

In Paris, French officials are re- 
ported to view the new developments 


| as making the mediatory role of the 


League of Nations (the Council 

meets Sept. 4) much more difficult 

in the Italo-Ethiopian crisis. 
x~** 


(THE DUCE’S PROGRAM.—That 
Italy is definitely going on a war 


| basis is evident from the decrees 








which went into effect on August 31 
as a result of the special cabinet 
meeting at Bolzano. A communique 
pointed out that the elementary 
means of life have been provided 
for by a particularly abundant grain 
crop, and as far as industrial needs 
are concerned, those of a civil nature 
must give way to the military when 
necessary. The decrees are as fol- 
lows: 

Foreign ciedits must be 
ered to the government. 

For three years industrial and 
commercial companies may not pay 
dividends in excess of 6 per cent. 

A tax of 10 per cent is imposed on 
dividends, interest payments, prices 
and profits of every description, 
bonds and stocks. 

By Dec. 31, 1937, all vehicles used 
to transport passengers (for pay- 


surrend- 


ment) in town or country, public or | 


private, must be driven by motors 
using charcoal gas or gasoline sub- 
stitutes. 

Gen. Italo Balbo (of mass flight 
to Chicago fame) returned to Italy 
on Aug. 29 from, it is rumored, 
negotiating for sales of munitions 
from France and other European 
countries. 


x* « * 


BRITAIW'S STAKE. — Apparently, 
Great Britain does not intend to 


be intimidated by the bold-speaking | 


Mussolini. 


Britain’s concern 
over an African war becomes in- 
creasingly evident. Her possessions 
furnish raw material for manufac- 
turing at home. Land dominated 


The cause for 


by the British surrounds Ethiopia 
with the exception of French So- 
maliland and Italian Eritrea and 
Somaliland. British trade lines to 
its Far East possessions are through 
the Suez and Red Sea, and could be 
seriously challenged by the prox- 
imity of Italy. 

Therefore, the Mediterranean fleet 
has been ordered on what has been 
publicly called a “normal cruise” to 
Strategic points about the Suez, at 
Alexandria, Port Said, and Haifa 
(Mediterranean terminus of the 
great oil pipe line from Iraq). Obe 
Servers, however, see the British 
getting into a position ready to 
keep trade moving if necessary. 

In London on Aug. 28, Capt. An- 
thony Eden conferred with the 
Spanish Ambassador on the posi- 
tion of Gibraltar, world’s greatest 
fortress, in the event of war. 

Italy is apparently surprised at 
the British moves. There are rue 
mors that the italian fleet is make 
ing ready to steam toward the 
Strategic waters, and that Il Duce 
has under consideration a military 
occupation of his puppet, Albania, 
in order to safeguard his frontiers 
against the Little Entente. 


*~* * 


ANSC HLUSS?—If Mussolini be- 
comes preoccupied in Africa, 
will Germany take the opportunity 
of renewing efforts to win Austria 
to a political union? The question 
is being raised in view of the fact 
that during the week definite rue 
mors emanated from Vienna tha 
Germany was making a defini 
move toward rapproachment. 
P. A. FREDERICK, 
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Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Wisconsin Labor Specialist 
on the Social Security Board 


WHEN President Roosevelt signed the Social 

Security Act he declared: “If the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in this long 
and arduous session had done nothing more than 
pass this bill, the session would be regarded as 
historic for all time.” 

A board of three is to administer this key phase 
of the New Deal program (if and when appro- 
priations are forth-coming). One of the mem- 
bers is Arthur J. Altmyer, who has served his ap- 
prenticeship for the position in his home State 
of Wisconsin and in the Labor Department at 
Washington. 

In De Pere, Wis., in 1891, Arthur J. Altmeyer 
was born, the son of Dutch parents. It is fitting 





—Wide World. 
economist chosen as member of 
board to administer President’s program 

of Social Security. 


Wisconsin 





that he should be native of a State that has 
taken advance steps in working out social se- 
curity measures for its citizens. 

He was graduated from the State University 
at Madison, and then started his career as a 
statistician with the Wisconsin Tax Commission. 
By 1920 he was chief statistician of the State 
Industrial Commission, and since 1922 has been 
its secretary. 

In 1933 he was made chief of the labor branch 
of the Compliance Division of the NRA. From 
this position he was appointed to Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, a post held by him 
until his recent elevation to the Social Security 
Board. 





Robert E. Freer 


Transportation Expert, Member 
of the Federal Trade Commission 


~KILLFULLY electricians fitted wires together 

to make the final connections of telephones 
and buzzers in an office of the Federal Trade 
Commission. A new blue carpet had been spread 
on the floor and the flat-top mahogany desk 
rubbed to a mirror-like polish, A colorful basket 
of flowers stood on a table. 

“The new commissioner’s office”—volunteered 
an aid. . 

The “new commissioner,” Robert E. Freer, & 
few hours earlier (it was Aug. 26) had taken the 
oath of office as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

As such, he joins with his senior colleagues 





Underwood & Underwood ; 
Former ICC lawyer takes post on commission 
to prevent unfair commercial 

competition 





in trying to prevent unfair commercial competi- 
tion. In addition, he will aid in the collection 
and publication of information on economic 
phases of domestic industry and foreign trade. 


In 1925, Robert Freer entered the service of 
the Federal Government. He became an attor- 
ney for the I. C. C., specializing in valuation 
work. That opened for him a few years later a 
place on the staff of the Federal Coordinator of 
Railroads, a position he was holding at the time 
of his appointment to the Commission. 








John G. Winant, Chairman, Social Security Board 
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Pioneer in Field of Labor Relations and Welfare Work 


F THE new Social Security legislation is truly 
a product of the times and conditions which 
grew out of the welter of the World War, the 
new head of the Social Security Board may well 
be considered attuned to the vicissitudes of the 
epoch that produced it. 

John Gilbert Winant, 44 years old, is of that 
generation which had to adjust itself to the vio- 
lent changes in social, economic and personal 
viewpoints of the past four decades. Cradled 
in the lap of the fat and comfortable 90's, 
schooled in the cheerful atmosphere of the 
motor-car and ragtime, it was just about ready 
to claim the world as its oyster when everything 
turned into blood, mud and shellfire. 


IN WORLD WAR AVIATION 


John G. Winant was born in New York City but 
at 14 the family moved to Concord where the 
Granite State’s future Governor was placed amid 
the exclusive academic surrounding of St. Paul’s 
School. Thence he went to Princeton, was grad- 
uated and started cff on a career and the be- 
ginning of an interest in labor and welfare ac- 
tivities that was to associate him with this field 
and most of its marked achievements in his 
State for twenty years. 

By 1917 he took his first step in the calling 
which he was to follow with such success, public 
life. He ran for the House of Representatives 
of New Hampshire and was elected. But he 
didn’t get much of a start for war broke out 
and Representative Winant became Private 
Winant almost before he had taken his seat in the 
legislature. 


FROM CLOISTER TO POLITICS 

He didn’t stay a private long. He had enlisted 
in Paris, jumped into aviation and shortly was 
commissioned lieutenant and then captain, com- 
manding the Eighth Observation Squadron on 
the French front. 


When the Armistice was signed, the young 
captain returned, married and slipped into the 
quiet life as teacher of history and second vice 
rector of his old school, St. Paul’s. 

However, these cloistered purlieus couldn’t hold 
him long and he was back at the State Capital 
again in 1921. He was elected to the State 
Senate. 

Now he was on his way and by 1925, when he 
was 36, he became the youngest Governor of his 
time. And he was reelected, the first Governor 
of New Hampshire to serve two terms since 1879. 
Then he was elected for a third term. 


“SHARE THE WORK” PLAN 


In 1917, before America knew what post-war 
depression or wholesale unemployment meant, 
it was Representative Winant who introduced a 
48-hour work week bill. As Governor he con- 
tinued to pioneer in the field of social welfare 
and labor relations. He pushed through the 
“New Hampshire plan” before its principles, to 
be widely recognized later, were discussed by the 
nation as a whole. The plan simpiy provided 
for cutting down the number of individual work- 
ing hours for the purpose of increasing the num- 
ber of workers. Unemployment by that time 
was a problem and the plan came to the atten- 
tion of other States and finally, at the head of 
a delegation the Governor came to Washington 
and laid it before President Hoover. 


EXPERIENCE IN GENEVA 


The “share-the-work” movement was the re- 
sult, the kernel of which has since been taken 
over by the New Deal. 

Workmen’s compensations and old-age pen- 
Sions were two other measures that Governor 
Winant brought up for discussion and study by 
conferences called with representatives of other 
New England States. 

Gradually assuming a greater stature in the 
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political field, Republicans with their eyes on 
future Presidential timber with a liberal grain 
began to mention the name of this young-looking 
adopted Yankee, with the unruly black hair, for 
the job. 

When he was appointed to the post of As- 
sistant Director of the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations, dispatches from 
Geneva, which reported an extremeiy favorable 
impression over the choice, declared that one 
reason for Mr. Winant’s acceptance was to 
broaden his experience in international eco- 
nomics. He believed, it wes said, that such ex- 
perience was necessary for anyone attempting 
to handle similar problems at home. 

Before going abroad the New Deal had already 
called upon Governor Winant when the Textile 
Industry was having its troubles. He was made 
chairman of the board of inquiry and on the 
basis of the board’s report the striking textile 
workers returned to work. 


HIS NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Now, once again, the President turns to New 
England and a Republican to head an activity 
which, to judge by the record of his achieve- 
ments and his interests and experience, must 
certainly be a congenial one for Mr. Winant. 

His work as Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office involves problems very sim- 
ilar to those which the new legislation hopes to 
attempt to solve—the question of social security. 

Mr. Winant’s interests and activities have not 
been confined entirely to the field of social labor 
problems. He was the founder of ‘he Stable 
Money Association, he served on the executive 
council of the National Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association, has been associated with the 


Boy Scouts and, to find among his clubs the 


Racquet and Tennis of New York and the Odd 
Volumes of Boston indicates 
taste in his diversions as weil as in his work. 
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Vincent M. Miles 


Lawyer and Soldier Named 
to the Social Security Board 


LAWYER and leader in party politics, a soldier 
: who was in the thick of battle in the great 
conflict of 1917-18, is Vincent Morgan Miles of 
Arkansas, a new member of the Social Security 
Board. 

Mr. Miles is a native of Virginia, born in the 
town of Marion, Oct. 16, 1885. First studying 
at the University of Virginia in 1902-3, he took 
his degree of bachelor of laws from Washington 
and Lee University in 1906. He went west and 
hung out his shingle at Fort Smith, Ark. From 
1909 to 1913 he was city attorney of Little Rock. 

In 1918 he went to France as a captain of in- 
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Arkansas lawyer with enviable war record in 
France chosen as member of the 

Social Security Board 





fantry and was an assistant general staff officer 
from the St. Mihiel offensive until the armistice. 
For two months later he was with the superior 
provost court in the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many. He is now state commander of the 
American Legion. 

Under the New Deal, Mr. Miles has been a re- 
gional adviser and district chairman for the 
Federal Public Works Administration, 





Laurence J. Martin 


New Acting Administrator of 
National Recovery Administration 


LAURENCE J. MARTIN of Virginia, new Acting 
Administrator of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, is NRA’s fifth chief. 

NRA was created June 16, 1933. In a little 
more than two years, the quick succession of 
Administrators has included General Hugh S. 
Johnson, picturesque former army officer; 
Donald R. Richberg, railroad brotherhoods’ coun- 
sel; S. Clay Williams, Southern manufacturer; 
and James L. O'Neill, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


. 

Mr. Martin was appointed by the President on 
Aug. 24, as successor to Mr. O’Neill. He had 
been Executive Officer of the NRA under Mr. 
O'Neill. 


Born at Aldie, Va., Sept. 27, 1888, Mr. Martin 
took his degree as bachelor of science at the 
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Fifth man to head NRA in a year or so is 
this noted former university 
football coach 








University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., where 
he also won renown as a football coach. 

From 1927 to 1932, he was superintendent of 
textile production in a plant at Hopewell, Va., 

Two years ago, Mr. Martin came to Washing- 
ton to serve in the NRA. His first post was as 
special assistant to the Deputy Administrator in 
charge of the Equipment Division. On July 3, 
last, he became the executive officer of the Com- 
pliance Division. 

While the Supreme Court has clipped the 
wings of the Blue Eagle, Mr. Martin takes com- 
mand of a deleted but still large organization, 
which may be expanded next year if the Presi- 
dent has his way. 
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Life 
Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER'S 
NOTEBOOK 








QPdITIES here and there: 

The new Supreme Court build- 
ing has two beautiful and unusual 
stairways, constructed wholly of 
marble. There is only one other 
stairway in the world like them. 

* * * A year’s output of stamps 
of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing requires the use of paper 
stock produced by 7,000 trees, each 
averaging 50 feet in height and 15 
inches in diameter, or an average 
growth of this number of trees in a 
period of 60 years. 

* * * Only a few seconds walk 
from a street entrance and repos- 
ing in a display case covered by a 
quarter of an inch of ordinary win- 
dow glass the Bureau has an ex- 
hibit of $1,400,498 in paper currency 
and $92,826 in stamps. Nearby are 
bells, gongs, guards and protective 
equipment sufficient to reduce to a 
minimum the chances of successful 
burglary. 

** * A “box score” record of the 
number of fires extinguished in the 
forest regions its men patrol is kept 
by the United States Forest Service. 

* * * Although the Folger Shakes- 
peare museum in the National Capi- 
tal has a miniature theater built in 
accordance with the _ prevailing 
theatrical customs of Shakespeare’s 
day, it is never used for the produc- 
tion of plays. 

* * * “Planting” game and fur- 
bearing animals in the national 
forests is one of the activities of 
the Forest Service. 

* * * The Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment recently issued recommenda- 


tions for frightening away star- 
lings, ctowbirds, English sparrows 
and other bird pests. It recom- 


mends the use of shotguns loaded 
with black powder; and Roman 
candles or streams of water from 
a hose in places where firearms are 
prohibited. 

* * * Here is an unusual forecast 
taken from the Department of In- 
terior’s report on motor fuel: 
“Barring unforeseen developments 
in September, gasoline consumption 
should continue to exceed expecta- 
tions.” 

x * * 
THAT “PRECIOUS” SIGNAL KEY 

ROBABLY no other telegraph in- 


strument in the world is as 
costly or as celebrated as that in- 
strument whose unexpectedly dead 
wire almost prevented President 
Roosevelt from opening the new 


Chattanooga Highway. 

Back in 1909 the olficials of the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition asked 
President Taft to open their fine dis- 
play with a telegraphic signal in 
Washington. They had a gold tele- 


graph “key” made for his use 
solid except for a platinum contact 
point. 


The Alaskans then adorned the 
key with 22 gold nuggets, each as 
big as a thumbnail and further dis- 
tinguished as the first nuggets to 
come from the great Klondike 
field. 

After the opening of the exposi- 
tion the officials there gave the key 
to Mr. Taft. He in turn presented 
it to Dr. E. W. Smithers, chief com- 
munications officer at the White 
House. 

Although the key is the private 
possession of Dr. Smithers and is 
worth $5,000 or more, it has been 
taken from its fireproof vault up- 
wards of 200 times in the last 26 
years for ceremonial use. 

x * * 


A DIPLOMATIC “RUSH” 

YRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S formal 

reception recently of three dip- 
lomats in one day set a new prece- 
dent, so far as State Department 
officials are aware, in the presenta- 
tion of credentials by foreign en- 
voys. 
*** When Postmaster General Far- 
ley was in Honolulu he phoned his 
Washington office every morning. 
Each afternoon his office in the 
Capital phoned him—across half the 
world. 

** * For several weeks a big 
package marked “Mrs. Woodward’s 
curtains” has been in conspicuous 
display outside that lady’s FERA of- 
fice where she directs women’s re- 
lief activities. Meanwhile the win- 
dows of her office remain bare. 

x * * 


PASSING OF A SOIL EXPERT 

THEN Dr. Curtiss F. Marbut, for 

many years the Chief of the 
Soil Survey of the Agriculture De- 
partment, died in Harbin, Man- 
churia, on Aug. 25, the United States 
lost one of the world’s greatest au- 
thorities on soils. 

Although Dr. Marbut was past the 
age of retirement, he had been re- 
tained by the Government for two 
additional years so that he might 
contiane exceptionally important 
research studies of soils in this and 
other countries. 

GLENN NIXON. 
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3. The President Reads His Veto of the Sold 
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Highlights of Congress 


NTO HISTORY passes the First Ses- 

sion of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress. 

To the Administration it has be- 
queathed a welter of laws touching 
almost every phase of human activity 

Beginning with high hopes, it car- 
ried on its work at first with intense 
deliberation, foundered for a while, 
was caught in the whirlpool of criti- 
cism that emanated from Supreme 
Court decisions, concluded in a blaze 
of law making, and adjourned ignom- 
iniously, victim of a filibustering spec- 
tacle. 

To the President, the Congress 
granted nearly all of his desired leg- 
islation. 


A BIG MAJORITY 

When the 74th Congress—President 
Roosevelt’s second—convened on Jan- 
uary 3 both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate were, in effect, 
one-party chambers. Democrats in 
the preceding elections had capture’ 
more than two-thirds of the seats. 

Shortly after the new members were 
sworn in (Photo No. 1), the session, 
which for dramatic events has had 
few equals, began its work. 

Before a joint session of both Houses 
—and crowded galleries —the Presi- 
dent appeared in person to report on 
the State of the Union, calling atten- 
tion to the need for unemployment 
relief, and urging reforms in the field 
of transportation, Government credit, 
taxation, business and industry. 

At once the Congress tackled the 
job of relief. For about three months 
it debated almost exclusively that one 
subject, and finally passed an act ap- 
propriating $4,880,000,000 for relief 
and work relief. 

Committees at the same time were 
at work on other phases of legislation. 
A special Senate committee dug into 
air mail problems; another continued 
its investigations,of the munitions in- 
dustry; others studied bills that had 
been introduced. 


THE BONUS AND PENSIONS 

During this time agitation for the 
soldier bonus, , for various old-age 
pension plans (particularly the Town- 
send plan), and for elimination of ag- 
ricultural processing taxes was con- 
tinually growing. 

To counter the protests against the 
processing tax, thousands of farmers 
descended upon Washington and 
called at Capitol Hill (Photo No, 2) 
to urge retention of the AAA. 

Advocates of the plans for immedi- 
ate payment of veterans’ compensa- 
tion certificates (bonus) made head- 
way. Both Houses passed a bill, de- 
spite threats of a veto from the White 
House, Then, in an unprecedented 
and dramatic act, the President ap- 
peared personally before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress (Photo No. 3), and 
read his veto message. 

Tense days followed. The House 
overrode the veto, But the Senate sus- 
tained the President. 

About this time Congress was con- 
sidering an extension of the life of the 
Blue Eagle, which was due to expire 
shortly. But efforts to blow new life 
into the bird were short-lived. The 
Supreme Court declared the NRA un- 
constitutional. 

New Deal officials and Administra- 
tion leaders in Congress were stunned. 
They held conference after conference 
(Photo No. 4.) They decided to con- 
tinue the NRA only as a shadow of 
its former self. 

Congress then considered legislation 
to ban gold suits against the Govern- 
ment, laws to increase the powers of 
the AAA, and amendments to the 
banking laws. These issues, as well 
as plans for social security, abolition 
of utility holding companies and other 


Presidential “must” measures, were 
being thrashed out very slowly. 
HOT AND BUSY SUMMER 

Then, the President, on July 19, 


startled Congress and the country 
with his tax program. 

Congress continued in session 
through the summer heat of Wash- 
ington. No great headway was made, 
although the lobby investigation cre- 
ated a sensation. 

Finally, with adjournment in sight, 
the social security bill was passed and 
signed by the President (Photo No. 5), 
and other measures began to pour 
from the legislative mill in an ava- 
lanche. Congress, concerned like all 
Americans over the foreign situation, 
even rushed through a neutrality res- 
olution. 

At last, adjournment was at hand. 
The day and hour was set. 

In the Senate a filibuster by Senator 
Long brought about the end of the 
appropriation bill carrying funds for 
the social security program. In the 
House, Representatives Connery, Bu- 
chanan, Bloom, Sirovich and others 
(Photo No. 6) sang and played until 
the gavel fell to announce “sine die” 
adjournment—the end of the longest 
session of Congress since 1922. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 








INDIVIDUALISM VS. NATIONAL PLANNING: 


| MUST AMERICANS MAKE A CHOICE? 
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Representative Snell’s View of ‘Clash’ of New Deal 
With Constitution 






trol the government and compel 
all others to do their bidding. Surely 
the youth of America are not pre- 





[Continued from Page 9.] 

tical measure designed to afford a 
common meeting place of all the 
radical groups who are out to 
“soak the rich” and 
wealth.” It is a measure designed 
not to produce revenue but to con- 
fiscate property for the use of a vast 
Federal bureaucracy. 


SECURITY FOR FUTURE 

What security does such a program 
hold out for the next generation? 
Let me illustrate. Among the first 
victims of this law will be the heirs 
of the late beloved Will Rogers. His 
estate will be required to raise be- 
tween a half-million and eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars in cash. Ob- 
viously, it does not have that much 
ready cash on hand. What then? 
It will be ‘compelled to put on the 
| market some of the property which 
he owned. Whether that be real 





Property of any kind sold at a forced 
sale is sold at a great loss. More- 
over, it depricates the value of like 
property. 

What is going to happen in the 
settlement of the estate of Will 
Rogers will happen in the settlement 
of every estate which is bludgeoned 
by this confiscatory tax law, pushed 
on a reluctant Congress and forced 
on a helpless people by the President 
of the United States, in order that 
he might make his peace with the 
radical elements of the country, an- 
ticipatory of the next presidential 
campaign! 

In addition, the rising generation 
will face the necessity of paying off 
the almost incredible debts which 
are being incurred by this Adminis- 
tration. This, alone, will impair the 
security not only of the next genera- 
| tion, but of generations to come. It 
will cripple industry and commerce. 
It will make it increasingly difficult 
for generations yet unborn to get 
ahead. Nothing so deadens ambition 
and renders industry and thrift so 
futile as the certain knowledge that 
one will not be permitted to enjoy 
| the fruits of his efforts and the 
| profits of his resourcefulness, but 
| Will be compelled to turn them over 
to pay the bills of a profligate gov- 
ernment. 

OBJECTIVE OF NEW DEAL 

In his Milwaukee address, the 

President stated that according to 


present system must be modified 
“to saye our economic structure 
from Sonfusion, destruction and 
| paralysis”, Without any attempt to 


“share the | 


estate or securities does not matter. | 


the philosophy of the New Deal, our | 


pared to endorse any Administra- 
tion which is seeking to bring about 
such a condition. 


elaborate, I submit there never has 
been a period within the memory 
of any living being when there was 
greater confusion, doubt and fear 
in the minds of all classes of people, 
in all walks of life, or a greater threat 
of destruction of all that is worth- 
while of our economic and political 
system than exists today, as a di- 
rect result of two and one-half 
years of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

In conclusion, it is admitted on 
all hands that in order to establish 
this new economic system our Fed- 
eral Constitution must be wholly re- 
written. Already the Administration 
is launching a campaign to that 
end. This is the most serious of all 
problems which the young men and 
and young women of today must 
consider and decide. The Constitu- 
tion was written not for the rich, or 
the strong, or for those who occupy 
places of authority, or have accum- 
ulated great wealth. It was written 
for the humble citizen. 

OTHER MEN’S RIGHTS 

The moment the guaranties that 
great charter of human liberty gives 
the individual citizen are abolished, | 
it then becomes a struggle for the | 
survival of the strongest and the 
most powerful. Every man is then 
free to invade the field of every 
other man’s rights. Such a contest 
would have but one conclusion— 
those who possess the power, the 
wealth, and the cunning would con- 
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HOMER TRIM Says 











FEED YOUR FACE ANY WAY YOU LIKE, 
BUT SHAVE IT WITH INGRAM's— 
THE COOL CREAM THAT TONES THE 
SKIN; PREVENTS RAWNESS. YOUR 
DRUGGIST HAS INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM 


INGRAM’'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 












































IN A TIRE IT’S THE 


HUMAN MILEAGE’ 


THAT’S IMPORTANT 


* Extra quality that makes the tire itself 
last longer and extra safety that makes you 
last longer, too. That’s what we mean by 
human mileage. Only in the General Tire 
are all of these protective features present: 
1. BLOWOUT-PROOF PROTECTION 
2. SKID-SAFE TRACTION « 3. LOW 
PRESSURE COMFORT « 4. SHOCKLESS 
RIDING ¢ 5. TENSION-FREE DRIVING 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY © AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada, General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The new GENERAL oiitoon 


“THE TIRE” 







BLOWOUT-PROOF 















muscle. 
Dextrose. 


pancakes. 





Don "T overlook this FACT 
while planning ! 


Bins as a building is planned—with the knowledge that only good mater- 
ials make a good foundation — so is bodily health dependent upon proper 
food. Truly, we are what we eat. 

Knowing this vital fact, thinking men appreciate the contribution that 
Karo gives toward maintaining their vigor and vitality. 

In Karo, there is a liberal content of Dextrose—the form of food energy 
without which we could not move a single 


Two good words to remember:— Karo and 


Two good foods for breakfast:—Karo and 


MAKE KARO A PART 
OF YOUR DAILY DIET 
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Cotton Price Plan 
Has Wide Approval 


THREE-FOURTHS OF RTHS OF COMMENTING 
PAPERS INDORSE REDUCTION IN 





PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL LOANS 








Policy of the Administration in re- 
ducing the loan price on cotton is in- 
dorsed by 75 per cent of papers com- 
menting, on the ground that such action 
may restore the foreign market for 
American cotton. The commenting papers 
opposing, 25 per cent, argue that the 
policy will reduce the producer’s income. 


COTTON policy of the Administration has re- 

sulted in widespread comment, especially in 
the South, where it is felt that the present ruling 
inflicts hardships upon the producers. The loan 
decision is accompanied, however, by the provi- 
sion that the cotton farmers shall have a guaran- 
tee from the Government equivalent to the old 
rate of 12 cents. 

Back of the controversy is recognition of the 
fact that attempt to maintain a satisfactory price 
for the American staple has threatened our for- 
eign cotton trade, 


FARMERS’ PROTESTS 

The point of view of the protesting group is 
voiced by the Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal 
(Dem.), which finds in the establishing of a 
lower loan rate “the risk of stirring violent po- 
litical resentment in the South.” That paper 
believes that “the reduction in the loans will 
hurt the farmers, temporarily at least.” 


UNDUE FAVORITISM? 

“The Administration agreement which car- 
ried a Government subsidy guarantee of 12 
cents to cotton contract signers,” says the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.), “was unsound and undue 
favoritism to a group, but the higher loans the 
Southern Senators demanded would have com- 
mitted the Government to still heavier obliga- 
tions in the taking over of huge quantities of 
cotton on which it would have to suffer certain 
losses. 

“The political nature of the Senate cotton 
loan move was impressively indicated in the joint 
proposal of 90-cent loans on wheat, for which 
there was neither a farm demand nor need. 
But the purpose was to get support from the 
wheat State members of Congress for the cot- 
ton loan scheme, purely a political trading 
proposition. 

“The compromise later agreed to by the AAA 
eliminated wheat loans and has made the cot- 
ton loans 10 cents, with a 2-cent subsidy.” 


IMPETUS TO WORLD TRADE 


“Cotton can now move,” according to the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle (Dem.), “shippers can double 
their activities, railroads and ships can increase 
their cargoes, the American product can flow 
back into the world markets in open competition 
with the product of Brazil and India and Egypt. 





Note to Soviets 
Has Wide Support 


OBJECTION TO SOVIET PROPA- 
GANDA INDORSED BY 94 PER 
CENT OF COMMENTATORS 











Protest by the United States against 
Soviet propaganda in this country meets 
with the approval of 94 per cent of the 
commenting papers. The correctness of 
the American action is questioned by 6 
per cent of the newspapers, on the 
ground that recognition was based on 
desire to increase trade and that the 
Strategy now employed may have un- 
favorable results. 


THE strength of the anti-Soviet sentiment on 

this side of the Atlantic is demonstrated in 
the vigor with which the editors of the country 
give their approval of the note delivered through 
Ambassador Bullitt to the Russian government. 

“The President’s adventure with Moscow,” 
concludes that New York Sun (Ind.), “was 
launched in a flow of sweet words; it is stranded 
on a jagged reef of fact.” 

“It is clear that there was a violation of the 
pledge Russia made when this country recog- 
nized the Soviet government,” says the Youngs- 
town Vindicator (Dem.), and the Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Herald (Ind.) reviews the whole course of 
the relations between the two countries, with 
the conclusion that the protest “was justified,” 
for the Soviet “has not lived up” to its agree-¢ 
ment with the United States. 


CONCORD NOT LONG LIVED 


“The era of good feeling between the Red and 
the Red, White and Blue,” remarks the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), “inaugurated when Max Litvin- 
off was a jolly guest at the White House, appears 
to be blowing up.” The Tribune finds that the 
principles of the Communists are opposed to 
the requirements laid down by this Government. 

“Before breaking off diplomatic relations with 
Russia on the grounds of hyprocrisy,” advises 
the New York Evening Po-t (Dem.), “we might 
recall that our principal motive in recognition of 
Russia was not to enjoy the pleasures of conver- 
sation with M. Stalin but to grab off some fat 
Russian business.” 








Cartoonist Temple in New Orleans Picayune 


Not Much Question About the Recovery 











We can begin to regain part of the ground we 
have lost in supplying the world’s cotton needs. 
At the same time the American farmer will get 
the equivalent of 12 cents a pound on his cotton.” 

Taking issue with those who have found ob- 
jections to the newly established policy, the 
Chronicle argues: 

“The idea that we could keep on indefinitely 
loaning 12 cents on cotton, and holding it off the 
market, to accumulate in American warehouses 
while foreign preducers took our place in the 
world market, is so obviously absurd that it is 
unthinkable that anyone, except a politician with 
an eye solely to votes, could have entertained it.” 

The Texas Weekly (Ind.), summarizing the sit- 
uation, observes that the “gentlemen of the AAA 
are in a hot spot for the reason that even with- 
out a Government loan it is going to be no easy 
task to increase consumption of American cotton 
during the coming year to any great extent.” 

“The Administration ought to see,” according 
to the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “in 
what manner its artificial policies have been 
working.” 

The Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.) remarks 
that “the new policy tends to the restoration of 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


And Perhaps the Soup 
Maybe the Republicans plan to get the New 
Deal boys out of the alphabet by the Spring 
of '37.—Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 
oe 
How They Feel About It 
“The President cannot destroy the Democratic 
party,” says former Senator Jim Reed. Any- 
way, he can try.—Roanoke (Va.) Times. 
es & 


National Onion Day 
Government control of potatoes may be the 
forerunner of the regimentation of boiled cab- 
bage. The neighbors may yet have to get to- 
gether and fix an Onion Day.—Toledo Blade. 
2 
What Railroads Need 
Class I railroads had 281,262 freight cars in 
need of repairs on August 1. And a still greater 
number were in need of freight. If the freight 
were available the repairs would be made quickly. 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
ee @ 
That Rarity: The Pig 
Walt Disney, the Mickey Mouse fellow, is said 
to be planning a production starring The Two 
Little Pigs. The other one has been called home 
by the Department of Agriculture—Charlotte 
(N. C.) News. 
* * * 
Market Basket Changes 
An inspection of the household food bill in- 
duces the sad reflection that we are approaching 
a period when we shall carry our money to the 
store in a basket and bring back our purchases 
in our change pocket.—Milwaukee Sentinel, 
_ = 
One View of the Constitution 
From the New Dealers we regularly hear “You 
can’t eat the Constitution.” Obviously it is more 
than they can swallow.—Charleston (W. Va.) 
Mail. 
* €¢ ¢ 
An Obsolete Law 
Packers blame the high cost of meat on the 
law of supply and demand. Don’t they know 
that was repealed long ago?—Saginaw (Mich.) 








Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


Passing the Buck 











American Neutrality 


From the Philadelphia Evening Ledger (Rep.): 
ERHAPS the President would like to join 
England and other nations, for example, in 

bringing pressure to bear upon Italy by permit- 

ting Ethiopia to be supplied with American arms 
and munitions. It is reliably reported that Mr. 

Roosevelt has given assurances that he would 

put no obstacles in the way of concerted action 

on the part of other powers to prevent Italian 
aggression in Ethiopia. Possibly he intends to 
be more active than this in a “collectivist’’ move- 
ment for the maintenance of peace. 

7 x kek 


From the New York World-Telegram (Ind.); 


O yNLY in advance, before we Invest our money 

or our products or our jobs, are we honest 
enough with ourselves to admit the hard his- 
torical facts. Those facts are that such so-called 
peaceful participation is usually followed by mili- 
tary participation to protect our war markets 
and investments, and that they cannot really be 
protected. In the end we lose the loans and in- 
vestments, we plunge our own taxpayers into 
billions of dollars of debt, we conscript and sac- 
rifice on the battlefield our finest youth and we 
produce just such a post-war depression as the 


price control to supply and demand factors.” 


News. 


present one. 
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_LETTERS CF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES: NEWS © 














(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts Only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


“Demagogy in the Saddle” 

Sir:—I have read nothing in months 
finer and more to the point than your 
editorial, “Share the Loot.” 

Observing the drift toward mob psy- 
chology and power has made some of 
us fear greatly. Surely demagogy is in 
the saddle. Here today, surely, votes 
are bought one way or another with 
money secured as taxes and held in the 
hands of conscienceless politicians. We 
do, indeed, hope to escape the ruin. 
Much credit is due every honest, genu- 
ine patroit in our country who dares 
to speak out, giving the whole truth as 
far as he knows it and sparing no one 
who is dishonest and concealing no one 
who is wrong-minded. It is good to have 
hard-hitting, straight and unequivocal 
speaking as is seen in this editorial. 
Wadsworth, O. A. W. BREYLEY. 

x*«rk 


Texans Disagree 

Sir:—I am a 75-year-old Democrat 
and can’t stand the weak stuff you have 
been putting out. 

I am delighted with Mr. Roosevelt's 
brains and big heart and St. Peter will 
hand him over his crown in due time, 
and I am hunting for a Democratic 
paper that prints his due. I fear the 
rich have nabbed nearly all the papers, 
but we are going to soak them for it 
and make this country a decent one in 
which a good Democrat will:be glad to 
live. MASON MANEY. 
Pearsall, Tex. 


Sir:—I like your publication in its 
fairness to the Administration and its 
gentlemanly manner of writing the 
many things not to the politicians’ best 
interests. 

With the rubber-stamp Senate and 
House, a high official trying to discredit 
our Supreme Court, the New Deal blown 
up, the dictating politician naturally is 
trying to steal Huey Long’s dream on 
which to appeal for further support 
from voters. 

Do you think any party would be in- 
terested in getting a party platform that 
has not been used, like the Democratic 
one of 1932? A. C. CUTLER. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

2 < 


Sees Prosperity Delayed 
Sir:—Since you have discovered that 
Roosevelt is the keystone of an oonoxfous 
arch which must be pulled down if pros- 
perity is to return or even if the nation 
is to be saved from destruction, your 
Publication is beginning to get some- 
where. *-* * This is a fight in which 
wrist-tapping don’t. go. There has been 
far too much of that ulready. 
R. D. LEWIS. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Says TVA Hurts South 

Sir:—The power company give us 
much more for what we pay them than 
the national Government does for the 
taxes we pay. I own not one cent of 
power stock, but I hate with a deep 
hate to see the Government hurt the 
development of my section as it is doing 
in stealing the power business. 

CHARLES R. WALSTON. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
x*we 


Germany’s Troubles 

Sir:—I appreciate your impartial news 
very much. I have noted your publica- 
tion as one of the few which give German 
news as fair a deal as if it came from 
any other source. Today a great deal of 
news concerning Germany is built up 
along the same lines as during the war. 


If the world at large and the former 


Allies in particular had given Germany, 


the square deal they promised through 
the United States in 1918 there would 
not be any bad news coming from Ger- 
many now. If there had not been a 
Treaty of Versailles, there would not be 
a dictator, Hitler or otherwise, and, I 
dare say, no world depression. 

GUSTAV A. ERLEMANN, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 

x «wk 


For Impeachment 
Sir:—I think the President, on his 
record, should be impeached and at 
once removed from office, as a menace 
to the well-being of the United States. 
I am hoping that some influential pub- 
lication will inaugurate a campaign with 
this in view. F. C. LEWIS. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * 


Sees New Deal Crucified 

Sir:—Many of your readers seem to 
think it is the popular thing to take a 
shot at the President of the United 
States. It looks like the tendency of 
your editorials is antagonistic. 

Many centuries ago there was a car- 
penter’s boy living in the city of 
Nazareth, born of the Holy Spirit. Grow- 
ing to manhood, he devoted his life to 
teaching honesty, love, patience, healed 
the sick, restored the dead to life, fed 
the hungry, and taught a system of 
morals that was in itself “The New 
Deal.” This was not in accordance 
with the view of the High Priest and his 
associates and they caused him to be 
crucified by the Roman government. 

We have the same mob spirit today, 
backed by high priest of special inter- 
ests. C. W. GIBSON. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

xk 


Pastor Opposes New Deal 
Sir:—I feel that your periodical is 
rendering a very valuable and patriotic 
service at the present time, showing 
up the perniciousness of many of the 
acts of our present Administration. * * * 
I am particularly pleased with the arti- 


cles appearing on the last page as well 

as the “Tomorrow” column. 

Detroit. Mich. REV.A.H.A.LOEBER,. 
ee 2 ¢ 


Disgusted With Politicians 
Sir:—The public * * * are waking up 
and the hour is not distant when typi- 
cal, self-centered, grafting politicians 
will sit at home * * * with their places 
at National and State capitols filled by 
Statesmen * * * known to be honest, 
sympathetic and possessed of common 
horse sense. HAL A. HAMILTON, 
Carrizo Springs, Tex. 
Se 2 2 


Election Test Avoided 

Sir:—The $20,000,000 given to Ohio 
to prevent a special election, indicates 
a fear in the hearts, or rather in the 
academic minds, of the inner circle in 
Washington. * * * 

Does Congress function or is it sim- 
ply a group of men afraid of that five- 
billion-dollar club? 

W. W. MARSHALL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
xk 


For Nude Deal in News 

Sir:—You excuse your editorials on the 
ground that they may be essential to 
counterbalance “news material emanat- 
ing from Government sources * * * 
necessarily clothed with the point of 
view of the individuals in the Govern- 
ment.” However news material may 
be clothed when it reaches you from 
the Government offices, it most certainly 
has changed its clothing when it comes 
from your press. Personally I prefer 
my news nude. C. N. SMITH. 
San Diego, Calif. 

x * * 


Not Afraid of the Facts 
Sir:—With a Government that flits 
around as if it had the St. Vitus dance, 
it is a lot of satisfaction to me to read 
a publication that is not biased either 
way but gives us the facts as they are. 
May you continue telling the people 
of this country the truth as it is. 
Berkeley, Calif. E. A. INGRAM. 
* * 


Land Panacea 

Sir:—What have you to offer as a sub- 
stitute for the.Administration measures 
you are constantly criticizing? * * * 

My plan is to let the people as a 
whole own the land and let the wealth 
extracted therefrom and the rent col- 
lected for its use pay all Government 
expenses. This would soon destroy all 
abnormal fortunes, eliminate franchise- 
grabbing and put the lobbyist to work 
earning an honest living. 

Philadelphia, Pa. DAVID PLATSHON. 
xk. 


The Increasing U. S. Debt 
Sir:—You are doing a great job of 
getting the facts as to what the Gov- 
ernment is doing before the people. 
A great majority of the informed 
people with whom I come in contact are 
opposed to what the so-called “New 


Deal” is doing with the credit of our 

country, and feel that President Roose- 

velt is purssuing a very short-sighted 

policy, one which would ruin any pri- 

vate business in short order. 

Oakland, N. C. DAN REID. 
xk & 


“Breeding Socialism?” 

Sir:—Your critical attitude against 
Government breeds discontent and so- 
cialism. There are many commendable 
things about the present Administration. 
Freeport, Ill. L. M. SWANZEY. 

x*** 


Warnings Heeded Too Late 

Sir:—Had more publishers possessed 
the courage to write such editorials as 
yours, all during the period of the ex- 
pensive and fatal experimentation that 
has been saddled upon us by the Presi- 
dent and his “brain trusters”, we might 
not now be so deep in the mire of future 
heavy taxation and the problem of 
convincing vast numbers that they 
can't live from the sweat of the other 
fellow's brow. HARRY ARMSTRONG, 
Armington, Mont. 

xk 


Questions Results of Repeal 
Sir:—Your analyses of ‘he weaknesses 

and dangers of the Administration's poli- 
cies have been clear-cut, cogent, strong, 
and splendid. Such an outstanding pe- 
riodical as The United States News 
should be free to analyze in an unbiased 
way this entire liquor problem. Some 
of us cannot yet see how a nation or 
an individual can borrow, spend and 
drink itself into prosperity. 

HENRY W. BROMLEY. 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

2 + < 


Western Business Distrustful 

Sir:—I find many business mer in this 
section who read The United States 
News. They all realize conditions “as 
are” can’t continue and something must 
be dene. Your editorials do a lot of 
clear thinking for them. R. T. ZINN, 
Sedalia, Colo. 

Se =? 


Borah Boomer 

Sir:—Keep up the good work and call 
a@ spade a spade. 

Hurrah for Bill Borah to get us out of 
the present mess! Ga. W. 
Grangeville, Idaho. 

x kk 


Would Invoke Censorship 
Sir:—I think papers like yours should 
be barred from the mails. I see its sole 
purpose is to guard the ill-gotten wealth 
of the Wolves of Wall Street. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. SHERMAN FREEMAN. 
# & @ 


“Fairness Beyond Dispute” 

Sir:—I think the fairness of The 
United States News is beyond dispute in 
this New Deal era. * * * More power to 
you in your most splendid work of edu- 
cation. A. A. COUPLAN. 
Hollister, Mo. 


EIMERS. 


Recovery Policies 


Divide Editors 


SLIGHTLY MORE THAN HALF OF 
COMMENTATORS DISAPPROVE 
ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 











NATION-WIDE poll conducted by the weekly 

newspaper trade publication, Newsdom, cov- 
ering 2,306 papers in 48 States, shows 1,188 
papers reporting they believe present efforts of 
the Administration will not lead to recovery. Of 
the others in the poll, 739 approved such efforts 
and 379 approved them with qualifications. 

In announcing the poll, the second tabulated 
by Newsdom, that publication says: 

“Newspaper executives of the nation are 51.5 
per cent against the New Deal program of the 
present Administration. Final tabulation of 
opinions gathered in the second New Deal poll 
of Newsdom from every section of the country 
shows 2,306 editors and publishers divided— 
1,188 opposing the present means towards recov- 
ery, 739 suporting and 379 who might be regarded 
as willing to further accept the leadership of 
Washington, but with modifications and re- 
strictions demanded. * * * 


WHAT POLL REPRESENTS 


“Representing as they do 52,193,247 population, 
wherein the 2,306 papers are circulated to 14,- 
478,816 readers, or potential voters, the finding 
of this jury of editorial seers can be accepted as 
defining the trend of the people politically, and 
possibly prosperously. * * * 


“Final percentages show the stand of the na- 
tion at 51.5 per cent against the New Deal, 32 per 
cent supporting the measures and 16.5 per cent 
dubious, but inclined to string along with the 
helmsman until the signs of danger become at 
least more apparent. 


“The tabulation of the 1935 poll follows: 


Sue Popula- 


Alabama oe 33 
Arigona e 1l 
Arkansas ..... 62 
California .... 113 
Cclorado .... 53 
Connecticut .. 26 
Delaware 


Circula- In 
i No Part 
7 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland ... 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan ..... 
Minnesota .... 
Mississippi ° 
Missouri ...... 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 
New Mexico .. 
New York .... 
No. Carolina .. 
No. Dakota .. 


1,938,754 
134.662 
5,870,705 
967,566 
262,888 
2,317,059 
836,341 
488,603 
4,816,520 
692,935 
120,585 
355,901 
981,436 
2,071,402 


Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island ., 
So Carolina ., 
So. Dakota ... 
Tennessee 


128,242 
192,204 
290,021 

14,892 


Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin ° 
Wyoming ..... 


eeeeee 2,306 52,193,247 14,474,816 739 1,188 379 





Totals 


“A comparative tabulation of the results of 
this year’s and last year’s polls conducted by 
Newsdom follows: 


1934 1935 
In Favor of 3 Fa 
New Deal , ay 
Papers 


Alabama .. 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware .... 
D. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 


i 


Kentucky ... 
Louisiana .... 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

N. Hampshire 
New Jersey .. 
New Mexico . 
New York .. 
No. Carolina. 
No. Dakota . 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Penn. 

Rhede Island. 
So. Carolina.. 
So. Dakota ... 
Tennessee 


° os e« 
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Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington .. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming .... 


+ Re RHODHHOMUW: NYUAWuIy: 


_- 


Total ...00- 2,035 943 816 276 
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day evening newspaper in the United States. Here is 
a newspaper that offers distinct advantages to the 
advertiser. It is predominantly a home newspaper, 
and for that reason reaches both men and women. 
It goes and stays in more of the substantial, able-to- 
buy homes than any other New York weekday news- 
paper. And 96 per cent of its circulation is concen- 
trated in New York city and the suburbs. . . . Manu- 
facturers and retailers who want more sales in the 
market of largest sales opportunities can profitably 


put The Sun first on their schedule. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 
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= Successful advertisers use The Sun successfully in 

= 
I Tam’ ' New York... so successfully, in fact, that they place 
con YW? more space in this newspaper than in any other six- ae 
Th 
































THE THREE LEADERS 


FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1935 
Agate Lines, 


I New YorK SUN...... 1,346,029 
2 PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN . 1,289,791 
eB CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR . 1,151,415 
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ME. ROOSEVELT struggles with the job of 


administration. 
x * x 


New laws involve shifts in policy. How 
they are to work depends on administrators. 
x * x 
Utilities face a commission containing few 


friends. 
* a * 


Planners run up against practical political 
problems. 


* * * 
Plans laid for prospective business pick-up. 
x * x 


} {P- ROOSEVELT, with Congress gone, again 
~~ must struggle with the job of administration. 

He has the laws asked for; now he faces 
the problem of making those laws work in 
practice. 

Past presidential troubles started at that point. 
Plans, written into law, looked attractive. Ap- 
plied, they encountered myriad difficulties that 
harassed the White House. 


SHIFTING POLICIES 

The result has peen a series of attempts at 
“coordination,” and a series of policy shifts and 
personnel changes. 

NRA broke down in administration before the 
Supreme Court killed its codes. PWA foundered 
in practice when it tried to prime pumps. Ad- 
ministrative difficulties delayed effective opera- 
tion of the new Securities Act for months. Mr. 
Roosevelt's $4,000,000,000 work plan has gener- 
ated serious operating troubles. 

Now the New Deal is shouldered with a whole 
group of new and vast jobs. 

Public utility holding companies must be reg- 
ulated. 

A shift in control of national banking policies 
rests with the President. 

The first venture of the nation into social in- 
surance needs to be started on a basis that will 
meet practical tests. 


LABOR PROBLEMS LOOM 

Labor policy needs to be worked out and ap- 
plied in a way to meet imminent court attacks 
on the country’s new labor law. 

Kinks must be removed from the work pro- 
gram before it can function smoothly. 

These and other administrative problems press 

’ 





by 


Underwood 
“THE ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY” 
Representative John Taber (Rep.) of Auburn, 
N. Y., after calling attention to the record ap- 
propriations of this last Congress, declares 
that the United States is being headed toward 

insolvency. 


—Un 











in on Mr. Roosevelt. He has had difficulty in 
the past finding men trained to deal with prob- 
lems of policy and administration of the scope 
encountered by the New Deal. 

Unlike England, and other nations with a 
powerful central government, the United States 
—so New Dealers quickly found—has no special- 
ized administrative personnel, schooled in trans- 
lating Government policies into action. 

The President, who does not care for admin- 
istrative detail, is inclined to blame that fact for 
many of his troubles. 


Piloting the New Laws 


Problems of Broad National 
Policy Put to Executives 


(TASKS already undertaken by the Government, 

and about to be undertaken, concern all 
groups of people. The effect of each depends on 
the type of administration. 

On that basis the outlook is as follows: 

BANKING.—The President is friendly to the 
idea of central control of national bank policy, 
favored by Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Power to centralize credit control is contained 
in the new banking law. But the complaint al- 
ready is heard in high New Deal circles that the 
country contains few individuals “trained in cen- 
tral bank practice.” 

In other words, the country is toying with the 
idea of central banking, but lacks a group of in- 
dividuals with background in centralized bank 
control from among whom to choose a board. 

Congress has given Mr. Roosevelt authority to 
choose a board of seven that will exercise sweep- 
ing power over bank money, or credit, which 
plays a much more prominent part in the finan- 
cial life of the country than does currency. 

This Board could become a “Supreme Court of 
Banking”—wielding broad control over the vol- 
ume of the country’s money—or it could continue 
to function as an arm of the executive branch 
of the Government. What use is made of the 














President Faces Difficult Administrative Tasks—Politics Hampers New Deal 
Programs—Prospects For a Fall Advance in Business + + 
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O finance depression costs, Congress digs deeper into the na- 


tion’s pocketbook. 


The First Session of the present Congress has broken all peace- 
time records by making available to the Government about $10,- 
250,000,000, an amount equivalent to the cost of running the 
United States for the first 93 years of its existence, from 1789 


to 1882. 


new power created by Congress, officials say, de- 
pends largely on administration. 

UTILITIES.—The fate of the public utility hold- 
ing company rests largely with thé Securities and 
Exchange Commission, created by Congress in 
1934. 

Congress passed a law in its closing days that 
delegated broad authority to this commission to 
regulate nearly every detail of holding company 
activity—from politics to service charges — and 


even to order the break-up of some companies . 


that the commission finds not to constitute an 
“integrated” system. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSION 


President Roosevelt is deeply interested in 
the application of this law. Its administration 
will get his personal attention. The men, de- 
pended on by the President to carry out White 
House wishes are: 

Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Kennedy, a former broker, is a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Roosevelt. He is not un- 
friendly to utilities, and by careful administra- 
tion of the SEC has succeeded in. making that 
New Deal control agency work. His job will be 
to add utility control to security control and 
make the combination function. However, 
Washington hears that Mr. Kennedy has no in- 
tention to remain permanently to administer the 
law. 

George C. Matthews, of Wisconsin. Mr. Mat- 
thews has had experience regulating utilities in 
Wisconsin. Like Mr. Kennedy he is inclined to be 
fair, although no friend of the utilities. 

James M. Landis, of Harvard. Mr. Landis is 
without previous experience in utility regulation. 
His sympathies, however, are known not to lie 
with the holding company system. 

Robert E. Healy, former counsel of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its investigation of 
utility holding companies. Not friendly to those 
companies. 

John D. Ross, of Seattle, just appointed to the 
Commission. Mr. Ross has run the municipal 
power plant in Seattle—the largest publicly 
owned plant in the country. He is a believer m 
public ownership of utilities and is strongly op- 
posed to utilities. 

If Mr. Kennedy should resign within the next 
few months, then Ben Cohen, co-author of the 
new utility law, is scheduled for appointment. 


FAIR FIELD; NO FAVORS 


Utilities, so New Deal officials are agreed, can 
expect vigorous regulation and few favors. The 
President is determined, so he has made known, 
to get utility rates adjusted downward, and to 
bring the holding company business under close 
Federal control. 

SOCIAL SECURITY.—The Federal Government 
is venturing into a vast national system of com- 
pulsory old age insurance with little experience 
on which to operate. 

Success or failure will be written in terms of 
administration. 

The same applies to unemployment insurance, 
which the Federal Government is pressing States 
to institute. 

But in both of those situations the Govern- 
ment is to proceed slowly, feeling its way in or- 
der not to jeopardize the program by adminis- 
trative mistakes. 

LABOR.—The one hope of saving the National 
Labor Relations law from early extinction at the 
hands of the Supreme Court, officials admit, lies 
in a cautious and well thought out administra- 
tion of that law. 

A new NLRB is about to start functioning on a 


These ten and a quarter billion dollars are made up principally 


for relief. 


semi-judicial basis. Its object will be to bulwark 
wherever possible the right of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively free from employer 
interference. 

When the Supreme Court killed NRA it nar- 
rowed the field of labor regulation open to the 
Federal Government. 

WORKS PROGRAM.—Administrative difficul- 
ties have the $4,000,000,000 job plan near the 
rocks. 

Again the effort was to centralize control of a 
vast plan in Washington and to make decisions 
here covering the entire nation. 

A multitude of problems and conflicts have 
led to delays. At the same time the whole plan 
threatened a breakdown due to lack of local co- 
operation. The task involved in setting up a 
machine to give 3,500,000 Federal jobs proved 
too much. 

OTHER PLANS.—Most effective administra- 
tion, New Dealers admit, has been found in the 
farm program. But there the groundwork for 
farm control has been laid over the past 20 years 
and the AAA found much of its machinery al- 
ready functioning. 

RFC, with its vast banking operations, is known 
inside the Government as a close-knit and ef- 
ficient administrative unit. But experience in 
this type of Government operation was had 
back in the war days under the War Finance 
Corporation. 

PWA, like work relief, admits more difficulties 
than it can handle successfully. Again the ef- 
fort was for centralized administration. 

What Government officials emphasize is that 
the New Deal is giving the country experience 
in central Government technique. Gradually, 
they hope, the Federal agencies will build up a 
personnel and a method that will permit it to 
function more smoothly. 


Politics and ‘Planning’ 


Relief, Farm and Other Policies 
Encounter New Troubles 


POLITICAL problems as well as administrative 
problems are troubiing New Deal advocates of 
economic planning. 

They now face practical questions, such as: 

Who is to do the planning? Are disinterested 
economists to be left with that power, or will 
politicians take it? How can politics be avoided 
when votes determine the fate of the whole pro- 
gram? 

Those questions no longer are abstract. 
they arise is shown by recent experience. 

Henry Wallace and his aides decided that the 
long-range interest of the cotton South lay in 
an end to the 12-cent price-fixing loan on cot- 
ton. They, as planners, proposed to back out 
of that venture into price-fixing, while making 
a gesture to the politicians with a subsidy to the 
farmers. 

Senators balked, forced a change in the plan- 
ners’ plans. Senator Borah said that Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Wallace were practicing “arbitrary, 
bureaucratic planning” which Congress fortu- 
nately could and did stop. Plans had to be 
changed to meet the ideas of Congressmen. 


DR. TUGWELL’S WOES 

Then there is the experience of Dr. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, who, as head of the Resettlement 
Administration, has $500,000,000 to spend. 

Dr. Tugwell is “rehabilitating” hundreds of 


How 


—Prepared by the United States News 


of $7,550,000,000 in new appropriations, $2,200,000,000 in con- 
tinuing annual appropriations and $500,000,000 from the RFC 


Annual appropriations since the World War, first exceeded the 
four billion dollar mark, according to figures compiled by the 
Budget Bureau, when the First and Second Sessions of the 71st 
Congress made available $5,072,000,000 to the Government for 


thousands of families. He has power to loan 
them money to buy land, to buy machinery, to 
buy livestock, to furnish their homes. 

But now it turns out that “rehabilitated” 
farmers, who formerly were on relief, often find 
themselves better off than their neighbors who 
have struggled along without Government help. 
These neighbors resent that fact and let their 
Congressmen hear about it. 

Politicians are showing an interest in the 
selection of farmers to get this Federal help. The 
question is whether planners can turn them 
down, 


WORK RELIEF DIFFICULTIES 

Much the same problem confronts Harry Hop- 
kins with his $4,000,000,000 work relief program. 

He is giving away 3,500,000 jobs. But about 
7,000,000 people want those jobs. Both Mr. Hop- 
kins and Dr. Tugwell are meeting this problem 
of selection by picking persons on relief rolls. 
They become the aristocrats among the unem- 
ployed. 

Politicians are finding resentment among those 
who do not share in the help. They are busy 
seeking a voice in its distribution. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Farm Credit Administration are finding it nec- 
essary to foreclose on homes and farms of bor- 
rowers from the Government who have de- 
faulted deliberately. Those who default through 
no fault of their »wn are spared. 

Somebody has to decide which persons will 
lose their homes and which keep them. Poli- 
ticians are entering the picture again at that 
point. 


TOO MANY ‘FAVORS’ 

Government never has had so many favors to 
give, so many avenues of aid to individuals. 

Until now planners, who largely were disin- 
terested so far as politics goes, have been dealing 
in those favors. They have been jealous of their 
plans. But suddenly politicians are seeing in 
them powerful agencies to be used in their own 
interest. 

Many of the original New Deal economic plan- 
ners are asking openly today whether there 
really can be national planning without a dicta- 
torship. 

Somebody, they say, has to make decisions af- 
fecting the lives of large numbers of voters. 
When those decisions seem to run counter to 
political expediency, Senators step into the pic- 
ture. After that planning, as they see it, stops. 





Business Shifting Gears 


Growing Industrial Activity 
Predicted for the Fall Season 


THESE problems of planning and of adminis- 

tration, aggravating to the President and his 
aides, could fade quickly with recovery. 

What, then, are the present prospects for a 
surge of industrial activity? 

The Federal Reserve Board finds that in July 
factory employment and output held steady 
when usually there is a considerable decline. 


FACTORIES MORE ACTIVE 

The National Industrial Conference Board re- 
ports an increase in manufacturing activity con- 
trary to the seasonal trend, but a decrease in 
employment due to longer hours of work. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics advises of an- 
other advance in wholesale commodity prices 
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for the week ending August 24, carrying the in- 
dex to the highest point in five years. 

As the Government prognosticators see it, the 
country has run through the Summer on a rela- 
tively steady basis and is about to start on a 
period of definitely increasing industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Roosevelt has assured several Senators 
that he wishes now to avoid actions that would 
be disturbing to business. His feeling is that the 
steps taken by Congress really are to be helpful 
to business in the long run, rather than other- 
wise. 


FEDERAL SPENDING TO HELP 


When the Fall and Winter upturn starts, the 
present objective is to get behind it with Gov- 
ernment spending of a sizable portion of the 
four billion dollar work fund. 

That spending, coupled with farm spending 
of an income larger than in years, is expected 
to give the country an impetus that will take up 
a sizable proportion of the unemployed. 

The fly in the business picture ointment might 
appear if war should develop in Europe. 


Foreign Trade Angles 


Effect of Neutrality on Trade; 
Unadjusted Russian Debts 


“;OREIGN DEVELOPMENTS, largely forgotten 

in the press of domestic problems in recent 
years, again loom large in the Washington pic- 
ture. 

War abroad would find the United States in a 
new position. It no longer could sell arms and 
ammunition or other “implements of war” to 
the belligerents. President Roosevelt said this 
past week that he favored going so far as to bar 
private and governmental loans. 

Many members of Congress take the position 
that neutrality legislation was the most impor- 
tant accomplishment of the last session. But 
others wonder if opinion might not change in 
case of trouble. 

Mr. Roosevelt then would enumerate the 
“arms, ammunition, or implements of war,” the 
export of which would be prohibited. Copper 
and cotton might be adjudged implements of 
war. Markets abroad could be denied these im- 


portant export commodities. 
What then would be the public reaction? 





—Wide World 

THE PRESS HAS SOME QUERIES 
With the United States exchanging notes with 
Russia, and with the Ethiopian-Italian affair 
affecting American foreign policy and busi- 
ness, newspaper men converge upon Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, who is deeply concerned 
with American trade, to question “Whither 

America?” 











Would people readily give up the chance for a 
trade profit? 


SACRIFICE OF TRADE 


Some Senators, in debate, asked those and 
other questions. They wondered how much this 
country would be ready to sacrifice in the way 
of trade once the guns started firing. 

Along with neutrality goes the Russian prob- 
lem. 

Relations between the United States and Rus- 
sia are strained near to the breaking point. 

Mr. Roosevelt had iniended in recognizing 
Russia both to check-mate Japan and to add to 
trade between the two countries. The first of 
these objectives, officials say, was achieved in 
part. The second had gone unfulfilled. 

Instead of buying heavily of machinery and 
raw materials Russia has been a careful and 
cautious purchaser. Her object is to buy as 
little as possible abroad, and in buying to obtain 
machinery that can be duplicated to produce in 
Russia the goods that are needed. 


RUSSIAN DEBTS 

Russian debts to this country remain unad- 
justed. At the same time that country has ob- 
tained important advantages under an agree- 
ment which gives her the same treatment as 
other countries when reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are entered into by the United States. 

Threats of trouble abroad already are affect- 
ing American export trade. 

Neutrality policies do not apply until war 
actually is under way and has been recognized 
by Presidential proclamation. 

In the meantime foreign countries are buying 
heavily of copper, of iron and steel, and of other 
war materials. Even cotton sales are beginning 
to increase. Italy is reported to be paying cash 
for many of her purchases. Sharp increases in 
trade abroad, in England, Sweden, Germany, Italy 
and other countries, is being attributed by Gov- 
ernment officials here to war preparation. The 
United States is getting a taste of this business. 
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Avoid Higher Tax . « . 





Treasury Benefits as Wealthy Rush to 
Escape Coming Increase in Levy—New 
Financial Laws Go in Force 





‘THE Administration’s higher tax 

on gifts, although not effective 
until Jan. 1, has started to reap a 
harvest for the Treasury. 

Million-dollar gifts are being 
made by the wealthy in an effort 
beat the deadline. In stocks alone 
more than 34 million’ dollars’ 
worth of gifts have been made since 
President Roosevelt sent his tax 
message to Congress on June 19. 

Before the depression, Federal 
revenue from gift taxes was insig- 
nificant. In fact, it was so small 
that Treasury reports did not give 
it separately. But the Revenue Act 
of 1932 changed that. 

Starting with gifts made in 1933, 
it brought more than 9 million dol- 
lars to the Federal Treasury in the 
following year. Rates were moder- 
ate. They commenced at 34 of 1 
per cent on the first $10,000 over the 
$50,000 exemption and mounted to 
one-third of all over $10,000,000. 


GIFTS STIMULATED 


This new-found source of income 
looked so good to Federal revenue 
raisers that it was decided to raise 
the rates again in the Revenue Act 
of 1934. This new boost did not ap- 
ply until the first of this year, but 
the effect was immediate. 


The wealthy knew that if gifts 
were not made while they were 
alive, estate taxes woulld have a 

So 


large share of what they lelft. 
they did not hesitate to make the 
gifts they had in mind. 

As a result, Treasury receipts were 
almost three times as much as esti- 
mated. Total revenue from this 
source jumped from $9,000,000 to 
$72,000,000, a greater percentage 
gain than in any other revenue 
item 

When still higher taxes on both 
gifts and inheritances were pro- 
posed last June, the wealthy lost no 
time in passing their wealth on to 
friends and relatives, The reason 
for the haste, although they still 
have four months, was that the tax 
bill as passed originally by the 
House would have made the new 
rates e ective immediately on en- 
actment. 

No final figures are yet available 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


eS 





UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
v 


A cash dividend of Forty cents 
(40c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
heen declared, payable October 1, 
1935, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 6, 1935. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer. 
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for gifts made in the last two 
months, but figures of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
show that large holders of securities 
traded on stock exchanges had 
given away more than a third of a 
billion dollars between June 19 and 
July 31. How much of this was 
given to charitable organizations 
and is thus exempt is not known, 
but officials believe that most of the 
transfers are to avoid the new and, 
stiffer rates. 


NEW FINANCIAL LAWS 

The President’s signature put at 
least three more financial measures 
on the statute books last week. 

One was the ban against gold 
clause suits. As enacted, test cases 
will be permitted, as those believing 
they suffered a loss on their Gov- 
ernment bonds through dollar de- 
valuation will be permitted to enter 
suit up to but not beyond Jan. 1, 
1936. ; 

Another was the New Deal’s 1935 
tax program of higher levies on the 
wealthy and on large corporations. 
This is expected to bring into the 
Treasury $250,000,000 more a year. 
The full effect of this, however, will 
not be felt until the fiscal year 1938, 
although some parts of it start at 
once. 

The third was an amendment to 
the bankruptcy laws as applied to 
railroads. It is designed to speed 
up the reorganization of railroads 
that have not been able to pay their 
way because of the depression. 


| OPERATION OF LAW 


As the law stood, a railroad reor- 
ganization plan had to have the ap- 


proval of two- thirds of the owners 
of each class of securities outstand- 
ing. This was often difficult to get 
because many, not understanding a 
complex situation, would refuse to 
vote. The new law changes this and 
a plan can now be approved if’ it 
satisfies two-thirds of those voting. 

Even when this two-thirds vote is 
not obtained, the reorganization 
plan can ve made effective if a Fed- 
eral judge and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approve the plan 
as one tnat is fair to all interested 
parties. 

Another action which will go far 
in hastening many reorganization 
plans is an order of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission which 
grants temporary exemption from 
registration to new securities grow- 
ing out of reorganizations. The ex- 
emption is for 120 days after such 


securities are approved for listing 


on a national security exchange. 
¢ 2 9 


RFC LOANS FOUR BILLIONS 


More than four billion dollars of 
lo@s have been authorized by the 
RFC since its organization early in 
1932. 

Some 9,000 institutions shared in 
this gigantic advance of funds that 
private banks could or would not 
make. The RFC’s June 30 report, 
just made public, shows that more 
than half the total went to aid pri- 
vate banks themselves either for 
liquidation or in exchange for pre- 
ferred stock. 

Next on the long list of RFC 
debtors are the nation’s railroads. 
These organizations, hard hit by the 
depression, were aided by close to a 
half a billion RFC dollars. Other 
large loans were made to the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, agricultural credit 
corporations, mortgage loan com- 
panies and building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Small loans to industfy during 
the year this plan was in operation 
accounted for $67,000,000. More 
than 1,200 firms shared in this pro- 
gram to put more men to work in 
private enterprise. 





FARM: CLOSER REGULATION 


OVER COTTON PRODUCTION 


Operation of the Revised System of Federal Loans to 
Growers and Its Effect 





‘THE Southern cotton farmer is 

due to strike up a close working 
acquaintance with Uncle Sam before 
the next year is out. His contacts. 
as a result of new plans, will be fre- 
quent and close. 

An order from Washington now 
tells him how much cotton he may 
sell, free from a tax of 6 cents a 
pound. He is signing a contract 
with the Government to hold a sub- 
stantial portion of his acres out of 
use in return for two checks on the 
Treasury—one binding the deal, the 
other paying off when the contract 
is fulfilled. 

For two years the cotton farmer 
has enjoyed another financial ar- 
rangement in company with Uncle 
Sam. 

He could, during the first year, 
turn his cotton over to the Govern- 
ment as collateral and receive in 
return a loan amounting to 10 cents 
a pound. This was an unusual sort 
of loan. Under its terms, the Fed- 
eral Government, as banker, agreed 
to take the cotton and let the farmer 
keep his money if the price dropped 
below 10 cents. But if the price 
went above 10 cents, then the farmer 
could pay off and take the profit. 

This same sort of an arrangement 
was continued during 1934-35 up 
to August 1, only instead of loaning 
10 cents a pound, the loan rate was 
raised to 12 cents. 


5,000,000 BALES IN HAND 


At that point, new experiences are 
promised for the cotton grower. 

So many growers took advantage 
of Uncle Sam’s “heads you win, tails 
I lose” loans, that the Government 
now faces the problem of taking 
title of about 5,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton worth about $250,000,000. An 
agreement goes along with this cot- 
ton binding the Government not to 
sell it below 13 cenis a pound. The 
market price now is around 102 
cents a pound. 

To head off a repetition of that 
experience during the cotton year 
just beginning, the AAA wanted to 
offer farmers 9-cent price fixing 
loans and a bounty in addition, 
based on the difference between the 
average cotton price for the period 
from September 1 to January 1 and 
the old price of 12 cents. 

Southern Senators kicked over 
this plan. They thought that farm- 
ers might not get as much money as 
they would get under higher price 
fixing loans. But later they ac- 
cepted another plan that brings 
even closer the relations between the 
Government and the individual. 


RECORD ASKED OF EVERY SALE 

From now on the 1,250,000 cotton 
farmers who have relations with the 
Federal Government must keep a 
formal record of each sale of cotton 
made by them. This record will show 
the date of sale and the amount of 
cotton sold. 

If the individual sales of the 1,- 
250,000 farmers are verified then the 
Government is to write a check to 





the individual farmer representing | 


the difference between the average 
price for cotton on the day he 
made his sale and 12 cents. That 
difference is the subsidy. 

In other words, if cotton is selling 
at 1012 cents on the market on the 
day the sale was made, and the 
farmer sold one 500 pound bale, he 
would be entitled to a check for 
$7.50, or 114 cents a pound. 


MILLIONS OF CHECKS 

There will be millions of these 
checks to pay. The AAA now is try- 
ing to figure a way to pay the sub- 
sidy in three installments rather 
than each time the farmer sells any 
cotton. Even if in three payments, 
those checks, coupled with the two 
rental checks now received, brings 
the total to 5 each year. Five checks 
for each of 1,250,000 farmers means 
6,250,000 checks to cotton farmers 
alone. At that rate the cotton 
farmer and Uncle Sam will be ex- 
pected to become well acquaintd. 

Further acquaintance will be 
struck up through an increasing 
number of inspectors who will be 
on the job to see that the growing 
requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment are carried out. 


ALL TAXPAYERS MUST PAY 


Who will pay the subsidy for the 
cotton farmer? 

The answer is: The taxpayers of 
the country. Money that other- 
wise would go for the ordinary run- 
ning expenses of the Government, 
now will be diverted from the Treas- 
ury to the pockets of cotton farmers. 
The amount expected to be involved 
is about $100,000,000. 

What, then, is to be gained by this 
program? 


WHAT AAA HOPES FOR 

Officials of the AAA are hopeful 
that a lower market price for cotton 
will result in larger consumption. 
They want in some way to stimulate 
the sale of 2,000,000 more bales of 
cotton than were sold during the 
past season. 

The old 12 cent loans resulted in 
an artificial pegging of all grades 
of cotton at that price. Foreign 
and domestic buying both fell off. 
At the same time foreign produc- 
tion, particularly in Brazil, was 
stimulated. 


AND HOW ABOUT WHEAT? 

Now the question is being asked 
among Officials: With cotton farm- 
ers subsidized directly from the 
Treasury, will not other farmers 
demand the same sort of subsidy? If 
they do ask, how can they be re- 
fused? 

The answer to that question will 
be given by future sessions of 
Congress. 

As it was, a coalition of Southern 
cotton State Senators and Northern 
and Southwestern wheat State 
Senators, almost gave the country a 
combination 12-cent cotton loan 
and a 90 cents a bushel wheat loan. 
The strongest White House pressure 
and the subsidy compromise was re- 
quired to upset that plan. 





FAMILIAR old NRA issues are back 

on the Government doorstep, now 
that a new Nationa! Labor Relations 
Board has been set up to deal with 
them. 

Again Washington hears talk of 
company unions, of labor’s collective 
bargaining rights, of majority rule 
to select representatives to bargain 
for labor. 

These subjects had been news 
back in the day of Section 7a, when 
codes dominated the relationship 
between employers and employes 
and when labor was striking to en- 
force that section of the law. 

Today the Federal Government 
has written the principles of Sec- 
tion 7a into the statutes and has 
set up machinery to bring about en- 
forcement. 

Issues are drawn once more, as 
organized labor files complaints with 
the new NLRB charging law viola- 
tions by employers. 

~*~ * * 
FAMILIAR CONTROVERSY 

Back again is the famed Houde 
case, in which the organized work- 
ers contended that the company had 
refused to accept the result of an 
election to determine who should 


+ LABOR: 


+o 


NRA PRINCIPLES REVIVED + 





Collective Bargaining Issues Return as 


New NLRB Is Established— 


Vertical vs. 


represent the employes in bargain- 
ing collectively with employers. 

Back, too, is the Bendix case, in 
which the A. F. of L. charged that 
the company had refused to bargain 
with union representatives. 

This time the Government has 
machinery in process of formation 
to pass judgment on labor’s com- 
plaints and to seek judgment in the 
courts if necessary. 

If the NLRB finds that complaints 
are justified and that labor’s right 
to bargain collectively, with repre- 
sentatives of its own choosing, and 
free from interference by employers, 
has been violated, then it,will issue 
orders supposedly binding on Fed- | 
eral courts. 

But at that point legal trouble is 
expected to start. 

Representatives of employers con- 
tend that the effort of the Federal 
Government to deal with labor rela- 


Craft Unions 





tions between workers and employ- 
ers is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. They point to the Supreme 
Court decision killing NRA, in which 
the court definitely ruled that the 
Federal Government in that case 
lacked authority to establish labor 
standards where interstate com- 
merce was not involved. 

The NLRB plans to move slowly in 
building up cases that will serve as 
a test of its power. 

As for the view its members hold 
of the intent of Congress under the 
law, the new chairman of the NLRB, 
Joseph Warren Madden, explained: 

1—That company-dominated 
unions definitely would be frowned 
upon in rulings under the law. 

2.—That when a majority of work- 
ers in a plant or other unit of an 
industry decide in favor of a par- 
ticular set of representatives to 
serve in dealing with employers, 


| 








those representatives could bargain 
for all the workers. 
*~* * 


DISCORD IN LABOR RANKS 
‘THE AMERICAN FEDERATION of 

Labor continues to face trouble 
in its own ranks. The issue that 
divides this organization of workers 
is intrespect to what unit shall serve 
as a basis: for unionization. 

In the past, the A. F. of L. has 
been made up largely of craft 
unions, with carpenters having their 
union, masons theirs, bricklayers 
theirs, electricians theirs.’ Now, in 
the automobile industry and some 
other industries, the pressure is for 
a vertical or industrial union in 
which all workers, regardless of 
craft, would be members of the one 
organization. 

The A. F. of L. has permitted a 
modified form of industrial union 
in these mass production industrtes, 
but has just denied automobile 
workers the right to have a single 
union covering the industry. 

Instead, skilled workers still are 
to be affiliated with their particular 
crafts, leaving unskilled workers to 
go into the industrial union. 
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NEW ISSUE 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 
Pennsylvania Company 


TWENTY-EIGHT YEAR 4% SECURED BONDS 


Dated August 1, 1935 


Due August 1, 1963 


Offering price 100% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 


New York, August 29, 1935. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an ofiering of these Bonds for sale or as 
a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. 
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ESSO MARKETERS 


RADIO! Listen to Guy Lombarde and 





claims. No ballyhoo. 


better than any other oil. 


than any other oil. 


Mond. 





Ve VN 


Stations. 


every , 
night—7 to 7:30 Eastern Standard Time 
over Columbia Network and Affiliated 


speaks 
for itself He 


LAIMS, CLAIMS, CLAIMS! What remains to 
be said, when motor oils shout themselves 
hoarse with every word in the dictionary? 


Well, here’s the simple story of Esso Motor 
Oil. Read it—judge for yourself if it is worth 
trying—then make the oil do its own talking. 


This oil was put on sale at our stations and 
dealers without a word of advertising. No 


We knew what it would do. As the world’s 
leading petroleum organization, we knew we 
had produced an oil that would hold its body 


We knew it would thin out less in hot 
weather, and thicken less in cold weather, 


We knew it would hold its level in the gauge 


€SSO MOTOR OIL 


Lhe Lowest Consumption and Highest Performance Motor Oi! Made 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO 


ppy 





than any other oil. 


Metcring! 
longer, protect your motor more completely, 


But we made no claims. We put it out at 
35c a quart to see if motorists would buy it— 
and then tell their friends. 


In a few months, over a quarter of a million 
motorists tried this oil, and liked its perform- 
ance so well that its sales exceeded estimates 


by 288%. We had our answer. Esso Motor Oil 


had told its story. 


advertising. 


Esso Motor Oil had succeeded—on its own 
—by its own character—without a word of 


That's the way we want it to succeed with 
you. We ask you to give Esso Motor. Oil a 


thousand-mile trial to test its outstanding 


performance. This oil speaks for itself. 


Copr. 1935, Esso, Ine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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es enietion. as ha rictere of o govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tia’ — opinion should be enlightened.” 
RS GEORGE WASHINGTON 


cad * 





re Unites eteskace 


"| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











address a week ago to the young Democrats said the 
spirit of America is the “spirit of inquiry.” 

This is a useful bit of advice and will inspire all of 
us, young and old, to analyze and seek to understand 
to what extent public utterances reflect the mind and pur- 
poses of those who happen to wield the responsibility of 
governmental power. For instance, the President said: 

“It is worth remembering that the business corpo- 
ration, as we know it, did not exist in the days of 
Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson. Private 
businesses then were conducted solely by individuals 
or by partnerships in which every member was im- 
mediately and wholly responsible for success or fail- 
ure. In the case of the hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders in the present-day ownership of great 
corporations, however, their knowledge of the suc- 
cess of the management is based too often solely on a 
financial balance sheet. Things may go wrong in the 
management without their being aware of it for a 
year, or for many years to come. 

“Without their day-to-day knowledge they may be 
exploited and their investments jeopardized. There- 
fore, we have come to the recognition of simple but 
adequate protection for the rights of the investing 
public.” 

v 


But anybody who reads the 


CITIZENS KEPT foregoing would suppose that the 
IN DARK ABOUT citizen never has had any rights 
THEIR FINANCES in the courts to sue officers of 


corporations for mismanagement 
or for misappropriation of funds. 

What shall we say, moreover, of the protection being 
given nowadays to the stockholders of America, the citi- 
zens of the nation, whose billions of dollars of bank de- 
posits are invested in a Government whose Administra- 
tion has created from 20 to 30 corporations which do 
not give us any details as to their management or their 
finances? 

What of an Administration that refuses to give out bal- 
ance sheets of every particular Government agency and 
an accounting of its stewardship all along the line? 

What of an Administration that fights the Comptroller 
General of the United States and finally by executive pres- 
sure succeeds in killing amendments in Congress that 
would have required the Tennessee Valley Corporation, 
for example, to submit to the frequent and comprehensive 
audit of the Comptroller General’s office? 

What of an Administration that is so unmindful of its 
obligation to the millions of investors in Government 
bonds as to refuse to put all the emergency agencies of 
the Government under the director of the budget? 

v 


What of the citizens who can- 


DAY IN COURT not sue their Government to re- 
TO MAINTAIN — dress the wrongs committed by 
RIGHTS DENIED politically managed administra- 


tion? Is there not some obliga- 
tion first to these stockholders instead of worrying so 
much about stockholders in private corporations who are 
adequately protected by the laws and courts of 48 separate 
States? How much “day-by-day knowledge” does the 
Roosevelt Administration impart to the people about its 
financial management, and who can tell where the re- 
sponsibility begins and ends for the various corporations 
and alphabetical agencies created by the Government to 
compete with private business or to perform functions 
under the guise of “relief” which are transparently. so- 
cialistic? 

How much do we know about the operations of the $2,- 
000,000,000 stabilization fund? 

How much do we know from day to day about the $4,- 
000,000,000 “work-relief” fund from which it is asserted 
that the President from time to time may disburse for any 
and all purposes that the New Deal may desire? 

Surely it is not a violation of the “spirit of inquiry” to 
ask in all candor that the taxpayers of America be given 
fuller information as to what is being done with their bank 
deposits and what is to be done to obtain repayment of all 
the “loans” and “grants” being made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Yes, to be sure, there were no private corporations in 
the days of Washington and Jefferson and Hamilton, but 
there were no public corporations either spending billions 
and billions of dollars of public money with no check upon 


D RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his nation-wide radio 
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“THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY” 


The President's Speech Advising Youth to Challenge and Inquire Contains Many Statements 
That Show the Need For Explanation by the Federal Government of the Conduct of Its 
Own Corporations and Agencies—Has New Deal Politics a New Standard? 











By DAVID LAWRENCE 


them in the courts, particularly since the Government re- 
fuses to permit the citizen to have the right to sue as a 
taxpayer to prevent extravagance and waste. 

It might be mentioned here, too, that in all the years 
from 1789 to 1913—from Washington to Wilson—a total 
of $24,000,000,000 was appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that included four wars—the War of 1912, 
the Civil War, the Mexican War, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War—while the Roosevelt Administration in only 
three years of peace-time will have authorized the expen- 
diture of at least $24,000,000,000. 


v 


The horse-and-buggy days, of 
GOVERNMENT course, were simple compared to 


COOPERATION modern government finance be- 
OR COERCION? “2use 2s George Washington said 


in his Farewell Address the best 
way to preserve the national credit is “to use it spar- 
ingly.” 

In another section of the same speech on August 24 
the President said: 

“Any paternalistic system which tries to provide 
for security for everyone from above calls for an im- 
possible task and a regimentation utterly uncongenial 
to the spirit of our people. 

“But government cooperation to help make the 
system of free enterprise work, to provide that mini- 
mum security without which the competitive sys- 
tem cannot function, to restrain the kind of individual 
action which in the past has been harmful to the 
community—that kind of governmental cooperation 
is entirely consistent with the best tradition of 
America.” 

As a matter of fact, has the New Deal been offering 
“governmental cooperation” or “governmental coercion?” 
Has it distinguished between actions of a harmful char- 
acter to the community that have the taint of fraud and 
dishonesty—which always have been the object of legal 
restraint—and the actions of business, individual or cor- 
porate, upon which economic judgments may differ? 


We all know that it is easy to 


SOUND ADVICE stretch the concept of what is 
BY BUSINESS IS good for the “community” into 
NOT HEEDED the doctrines of communism. We 


know, too, that an Administration 
is itself harmful to “the system of free enterprise” which 
sets itself up as all-wise in what the government role 
should be and when it repudiates the advice of those very 
business leaders whose cooperation is so essential to the 
successful operation of any economic system in a de- 
mocracy. 

But the crowning item of euphemistic speech-making 
is to be found in these paragraphs: 

“Just as the evolution of economic and social life 
has shown the need for new methods and practices, 
so has the new political life developed the need for 
new political practices and methods. 

“Government now demands the best trained brains 
of every business and profession. Government today 
requires higher and higher standards of those who 
would serve it. It must bring to its service greater 
and greater competence. 

“The conditions of public work must be improved 
and protected. Mere party membership and loyalty 
can no longer be the exclusive test. We must be 
loyal not merely to persons or parties but to the 
higher conceptions of ability and devotion that mod- 
ern government requires.” 

v 


Who that really knows Wash- 
HIGH SERVICE ington under the New Deal can 


IDEAL BELIED read the above quotations with- 
BY SPOILSMEN out a smile? Who does not re- 


member how in almost every 
piece of major legislation under the New Deal the Presi- 
dent acquiesced in the specific provisions of laws that 
exempted new employees from the requirements of civil 
service? 

And what of the system of patronage in use during the 
last two and a half years as a means of currying favor on 
Capitol Hill for the legislative measures of the Adminis- 
tration? 

And what shall be said, too, of an Administration whose 
Postmaster General never parted with the title or the re- 
sponsibility of the chairmanship of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee while sitting at the Cabinet table of a 
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President of the United States who calls for “new politi- 
cal practices and methods’? 

And by what standards of “competence” were the ex- 
ecutives who head up the different emergency agencies 
chosen? And by what standards of “competence” were 
the members of the present political Cabinet chosen? And 
has the “spoils system” been abandoned or reinforced un- 
der the New Deal? 

Is it not true that when the President does depart from 
ties of party loyalty he seeks for public office only those 
whose preconceived notions of economic questions fit in 
most closely with his own? Is that the role of govern- 
ment which is supposed to be fair to all interests and which 
is supposed to be seeking only to “cooperate” with and 
not to coerce the “system of free enterprise” so eloquently 
championed by Mr. Roosevelt? 

Again, what shall be said of the statement that “Gov- 
ernment today demands the best-trained brains of every 
business and profession” when the Roper council, com- 
posed of nearly 40 outstanding men in business and 
finance, has had virtually every one of its important rec- 
ommendations rejected by the President himself? 


v 
Is there not some danger that 


RULES SHIFT what the President said in his 
AT WHIM OF speech to the young Democrats, 
BUREAUCRATS even though heralded by the 


White House as “non-political 
might possibly be construed as a political defense after 
all? Certainly these inconsistencies must have some 
other explanation. It may be that the President has 
fallen victim to that mistaken notion, too often expressed 
by critics of the radio, that most of the people who listen 
are twelve-year-olds in intelligence. 

Finally there was Mr. Roosevelt’s epigrammatic obser- 
vation: 

“Rules are not necessarily sacred—principles are.” 

It is obvious that the President thinks of “rules” as a 
synonym for “methods” because in his very next sentence 
he remarks: 

“The methods of the old order are not, as some 
would have you believe, above the challenge of 
youth.” 

Indeed, the “methods of the old order” are not above 
the challenge of any of the rest of us, too, who have gotten 
beyond the adolescent age in politics. 

We would feel more secure, however, if the “principles” 
in party platforms were more sacred. 

We would feel safer if the words “regulate” meant to 
regulate and not to control or destroy. 

We would feel safer if the rules were not changed at 
the whim of the bureaucrat but only after due hearing 
and fair trial for all parties effected. 

To the extent that the old order was guilty of fraud 
or dishonesty or to the extent that trusts and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade were permitted under it, there 
cannot be too severe a condemnation of its iniquities. But 
we who have observed the course of the New Deal are 
wondering why it has been necessary for the Adminis- 
tration to insist on exemption from anti-trust laws or to 
foster monopolies through NRA codes? 


If “rules” are merely methods, 


CONSTITUTION then of course they are not 
APPLIES EVEN sacred. But it is good to have 
TO PRESIDENT affirmed by Mr. Roosevelt that 

principles” are, indeed, sacred. 
This must mean that age has nothing to do with their 
validity, and that even the Ten Commandments cannot 
be scorned on the ground that they originated in a horse- 
and-chariot age. 

The Constitution of the United States was based on 
the Ten Commandments. It was not primarily a set of 
rules but of fundamental principles growing out of the 
experience of Anglo-Saxon peoples. The due process 
clause of the Constitution, for example, is a safeguard 
against confiscation of property by political tyrants. 

Truly, the “spirit of inquiry” points to the White House 
itself to reconcile its utterances with its acts, its profes- 
sions of righteousness with the record of the last two and 
a half years of indifference to constitutional principles 
and of obedience to the wiles and whims of economic 
and political adventure with the billions of funds that 
belong to the American people. 
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